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THORNTON WILDER 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


I 


Thornton Wilder is the only writer who has received the Pulitzer 
award for both the novel and the drama. This is a singular tribute 
to a writer who, in an age of social and economic determinism, has 
devoted his whole talent to a consideration of man’s moral prob- 
lems. For Thornton Wilder writes always with a singleness of vision 
which makes no compromise with prevailing literary fashion, and 
his novels and plays, richly varied in design, are built upon the same 
groundwork of moral perception. In them we find also the essential 
qualities of his art: a sense of the timeless and universal in human 
affairs and the evocative beauty of his style. 

Any attempt to evaluate the work of Thornton Wilder must ac- 
knowledge at the outset his complete detachment from the special 
concerns of our day. Writing in a period of confusion and doubt, sur- 
rounded by discordant prophets of our changing social order, he is 
content to reaffirm the dignity and meaning of our ancestral beliefs. 
He has received high praise and a considerable public reputation, as 
well as much adverse criticism for his political shortcomings. He 
carries no banner in the class struggle, but his limitations are those 
of his own choice. Among the veering winds of modern ideologies his 
work takes root within the humaneness and restraint of a classic tra- 
dition. 

* Dayton Kohler is assistant professor of English in the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and a contributor to the leading literary magazines. 
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Although he is a traditionalist in spirit, he has all of the twentieth 
century passion for experiment with form. Our Town is as far re- 
moved as possible from the conventional stage. It has no plot to 
lift action into dramatic suspense, no scenery to dress the stage with 
the backgrounds of a particular time and place. The author has 
given us no more than characters posed in attitudes when humanity 
becomes understandable, and a stage manager who unfolds the 
homely chronicle of daily life, love, marriage, and death in a small 
New England village. But these are enough to make Our Town a 
record of all living on the earth, the life of man against the eternal 
stars, and while he lives time moving him away. The play is a mas- 
terpiece of simplification, and the pure economy of its design reveals 
Thornton Wilder’s interest in the technique of the modern theater. 

The action of Our Town covers thirteen years in the quiet New 
Hampshire village of Grover’s Corners, recording a few homely 
moments in the lives of its people. Mr. Wilder presents his story 
without the aid of the habitual scenery which is at best no more than 
an imitation of reality, and he has stripped the three walls of the 
stage not for the sake of novelty but for greater freedom in his dra- 
matic concept. The necessity of his method is apparent in the third 
act of the play, when the young heroine takes her place in the ceme- 
tery on the hill and we listen to the dead as they talk about the liv- 
ing. By removing the familiar trappings of the realistic stage, the 
playwright is free to show us eternity. Guiding the action, under- 
standing it all, is the kindly old Stage Manager. He tells the history 
of the town, calls the actors to the stage, and carries the story from 
scene to scene. Occasionally he steps briefly into character, imper- 
sonating the village minister or the local druggist, but for the most 
part he wanders casually about the stage, directing toward the audi- 
ence from time to time his comments on living and dying. Experi- 
mental in technique, the play points toward an imaginative release 
from the bonds of conventional realism in the theater. 

For some time now the stage has been breaking out of its strictly 
realistic mold. The playwrights who followed Ibsen and Chekhov 
carried the naturalistic drama to its ultimate boundaries, but their 
faithful documentation of human experience failed to create a living 
tradition of the theater. All that remains otherwise is a search for 
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fresh materials and a more patient craftsmanship of observation and 
reporting. From dead ends of character-mongering and social case 
histories younger dramatists have turned back to find evidence of 
greatness in the past. Eugene O’Neill found in symbolism an escape 
from the “banality of surfaces,” and, more recently, T. S. Eliot, 
Maxwell Anderson, and Archibald MacLeish have used the language 
of poetry to give beauty and depth to their dramatic themes. 

It is this poetic sense, in the wider meaning of that term, which we 
find in the dramatic motivation of Our Town. I am not describing 
verse-drama, but a poetry of situation which we remember, not by 
the spoken line, as in verse, but by the scene. For the poetic drama- 
tist makes his play a measure of man’s awareness of the world about 
him. He sets the stage to show his people not only in relation to each 
other but also in relation to the passion and tragedy of life itself, and 
his art goes beyond the immediate concerns of his characters to give 
their speech and actions a significance which adds to our understand- 
ing of life and its essential truths. Man’s world may change, but the 
human predicament does not change. Thus in the great moments of 
the theater the particular and familiar drop away and characters 
achieve a timelessness that asserts the dignity and oneness of man. 
In Our Town this feeling of poetry arises from the circumstances of 
daily living. Mr. Wilder’s declared intention is to portray the life of 
a village against a greater background of time, social history, and 
religious ideas. 

The effect of the play is a reality of imagination rather than a 
reality of setting. To this end, Thornton Wilder has stripped away 
all illusion of paint and canvas. His only concessions to conventional 
stage properties are a few pieces of kitchen furniture which suggest 
the town’s geography, the costumes of the actors, and the sounds 
which accompany the movement of the play—clinking milk bottles, 
a train whistle, tolling bells, the clucking of chickens in a village 
garden. This bareness of setting is an essential part of his design. 
Action and language create their own atmosphere in the spectator’s 
imagination, as they did in the days of Euripides and Shakespeare. 

In his revolt against the hackneyed trappings of the realistic 
stage, however, Thornton Wilder has merely followed the trend of 
the modern drama backward to the imaginative freedom and sim- 
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plicity of the past. His own contribution to the technique of the 
theater is of a different order—his approach to his material. 


II 


Our Town must be considered as an outgrowth of Mr. Wilder’s 
other work and closely related to it. He was a dramatist before he 
became a novelist, and his prose has always shown the discipline of 
the theater. His novels were never completely satisfactory in form: 
they were panel novels—long, vivid character sketches linking dra- 
matic scenes. The quality of his imagination and his interest in 
character portrayal were both dramatic in spirit. As a novelist and 
playwright he was working toward a literary form which would allow 
free play for his imagination. In at least one of his novels, The 
Woman of Andros, the dramatic form is unmistakably apparent. 
Based on the Andria of Terence, it has all the brevity and directness 
of the drama, and its story stands out clearly, stripped of all decora- 
tion except the descriptive passages at the beginning and the end, 
which are like a painted curtain that rises and falls upon his moral 
fable. But this novel never quite comes to life. It is weighted down 
with aphorism and legend; the classical unities stiffen into academic 
precision. Our Town is a more successful experiment which brings 
into the theater the narrative method of prose fiction. 

The advantages of this method are clear. The novel has an open- 
ness and freedom which the stage has never possessed. The novelist 
is free to describe people and scenery for the better understanding of 
the reader. He gives significance to the small details of life, and he 
takes liberties with time and space which would be impossible upon 
the stage. To read a novel, however, is to restage a play within the 
visual imagination of the reader. Why, then, could you not produce 
the same effect visibly before a watching audience? This, apparently, 
is the approach to form that Mr. Wilder makes in the writing of 
Our Town. 

For his characters he has chosen simple, solid New Englanders. 
Dr. Gibbs is an easy-going country physician. Mr. Webb edits the 
village paper. Their wives are friends and neighbors, devoted to 
their families and everyday interests. True, Mrs. Gibbs has always 
wanted to see Paris, but when a dealer buys her valuable old high- 
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boy she puts the money away for her son and his wife. Sometimes on 
moonlit nights young men dream of another life beyond the hills, 
but for them the great adventure is usually no more remarkable than 
to fall in love with the girl next door. So George Gibbs and Emily 
Webb awaken to an interest in each other over an ice cream soda 
on their way home from school, and in the second act they are mar- 
ried. But death comes and life ends. In the third act Emily goes to 
her grave in the cemetery on the hill, where the dead sit patiently 
in their chairs, looking without resentment or envy upon the living, 
while life goes on in the village below and overhead the stars are 
“doing their old, old criss-cross journeys in the sky.”’ 

The particular triumph of the play is, of course, the Stage Man- 
ager. He is a dramatic link with the form of the novel, for his duty 
is to fill in those passages of description and explanation which the 
novel holds. As narrator and director, he makes Our Town a play 
with all the freedom of the novel within its dramatic form. He is 
poet, philosopher, and social historian, the most effective device for 
interpretation and comment that the stage has had since the chorus 
of the classic Greek drama. Because he stands outside the main flow 
of the story, he speaks with an awareness of life’s meaning that no 
character could express. He has one speech in the cemetery scene 
in which he voices Mr. Wilder’s vision of life and death: 


You know as well as I do that the dead don’t stay interested in us living 
people for very long. Gradually, gradually, they let hold of the earth... . and 
the ambitions they had... . and the things they suffered . . . . and the people 
they loved. 

They get weaned away from earth—that’s the way I put it—weaned away. 

Yes, they stay here while the earth part in ’em burns away, burns out, and 
all the time they slowly get indifferent to what’s goin’ on in Grover’s Corners. 

They’re waitin’. They’re waitin’ for something that they feel is comin’. 
Something important and great. Aren’t they waitin’ for the eternal part in 
them to come out clear? 


This speech echoes the old serenities. It is a reflection of that 
humanism which underlies all of Thornton Wilder’s work. I have no 
intention of reviving here the issues of the humanistic debate which 
spilled much critical ink during the late twenties. For, in the simple 
usage of the term, humanism is no more than an attitude toward 
life, a habit of vision that views the particular incidents of particular 
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lives against a background of tradition and the inherited memories 
of the past. The humanist, believing in a system of natural pieties, 
gives dignity and purpose to man’s world, and his interest is always 
with the permanent, not the temporary, concerns of human life. 


III 


Thornton Wilder, I believe, shares the temper of humanism with- 
out asserting its dogmas. The clue to his attitude lies in the dualism 
of his themes and his respect for the rich heritage of the past. In his 
work he has traced the pattern of those traditional forces which he 
regards as the guiding influences of human activity: spiritual faith 
and the conduct of man’s daily life. 

The world of Thornton Wilder is one of moral compulsions ani- 
mated by faith, and he has worked to reclaim for art its early func- 
tion as a fundamentally religious exercise, a striving toward some 
immortal ideal. This, at least, is his declaration in the foreword to 
his book of short plays, The Angel That Troubled the Waters: 

Almost all the plays in this book are religious, but religious in that dilute 
fashion which is a believer’s concession to a contemporary standard of good 
manners. .... It is the kind of work that I would most like to do well, in spite 
of the fact that there has seldom been an age in literature when such a view was 
less welcome and less understood. I hope, through many mistakes, to discover 
the spirit that is not unequal to the elevation of the great religious themes, yet 
which does not fall into repellent didacticism. ... . The revival of religion is 
almost a matter of rhetoric. 

He has found in the church the ritual of a great faith as well as 
the gentle teaching of St. Francis. He does not, on occasion, hesitate 
to show his churchmen as worldly and corrupt, but he has also cre- 
ated such memorable figures as Father Juniper, the Abbess Madre 
Maria, and the gentle old priest of Heaven’s My Destination. Even 
George Brush, the hero of that satiric fantasy, possesses a nobility 
of belief that compensates in some measure for his smug Babbittry. 
Mr. Wilder’s religious feeling, however, is more allegorical than his- 
torical. Without attempting to trace man’s spiritual progress, he 
evokes in his novels and plays the symbols of a sustaining faith and 
worship. This spirit makes Our Town the Everyman of our day, a 
morality drama of the highest order. 

He attaches an almost mystic significance to the ritual of daily 
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living, believing that man’s common habits of action and belief rep- 
resent the long line of tradition in civilized life. He reveals this atti- 
tude when the Stage Manager of Our Town talks about the material 
to be placed in the cornerstone of a new bank building in Grover’s 
Corners: 

We’re putting in a Bible . . . . and the Constitution of the United States, 
and a copy of Shakespeare’s plays. What do you say, folks? What do you 
think? Y’know—Babylon once had two million people in it, and all we know 
about ’em is the names of the kings and some copies of wheat contracts and 
.... the sales of slaves. Yet, every night all those families sat down to supper, 
and the father came home from his work, and the smoke went up the chimney 
same as here. And even in Greece and Rome, all we know about the real life 
of the people is what we can piece together out of the joking poems and com- 
edies they wrote for the theater back then. So I’m going to have a copy of 
this play put in the cornerstone and the people of a thousand years from 
now’ll know more than a few simple facts about us—more than the Treaty of 
Versailles and the Lindbergh flight. See what I mean? ... . This is the way 
we were in our growing up, in our marrying and in our doctoring, in our living 
and in our dying. 


When we come to examine Thornton Wilder’s themes, we see how 
carefully he has ranged through time and space for the settings that 
will display them to best advantage. His novels are not wistful re- 
treats into the past; they are restatements of enduring values. The 
scene of his first novel, Te Cabala, is post-war Rome, a city antique 
enough in spirit to hold a modern young American hero and the 
apocryphal legend of the death of John Keats within the same frame- 
work. The story concerns a group of talented and wealthy aristo- 
crats, clever esoterics who exert a mysterious influence on the affairs 
of church and state. Slowly the young American is drawn into their 
secret confidences and councils, and so he sees them at last for what 
they really are. These are the pagan gods of Europe grown old, but 
all their brooding ancient wisdom cannot save them from the suf- 
ferings and follies of ordinary humanity. Christianity and modern 
society have doomed them to despair, madness, and death. A young 
Puritan of New England ancestry records their final overthrow—an 
ironic ending to their pagan pride. 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey begins with an act of fate in eight- 
eenth-century Peru. On the twentieth of July, 1714, on a mountain 
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road between Lima and Cuzco, an osier bridge breaks suddenly, 
hurling five travelers into the gulf below. Of those who were affected 
by the accident, only one man tried by more than vaguest specula- 
tion to justify the ways of God to man. This Brother Juniper spent 
the next six years going from house to house, slowly piecing together 
the histories and characters of the five victims. But when he pub- 
lished the results of his investigation, he went to the stake as a heretic 
for his curiosity. Upon the peg of Brother Juniper’s thesis, effective 
device for any novelist, Thornton Wilder hangs his five character 
studies—the raddled old Marquesa who creates great literature in 
her letters to a beloved but unworthy daughter, a lonely waif taken 
from a convent to be her companion, an orphan boy grieving for his 
dead twin brother, the sickly child of a famous actress and the Span- 
ish viceroy, and a rascally, broken old man who had trained the 
actress as a child and loved her as a woman. 

The stories of these people are beautifully told, and we see how 
the troubled circumstances of their lives led them inevitably to the 
bridge at the moment of its collapse. Only at the end do we realize 
that these people represent in their persons the bitterness, innocence, 
sorrow, and humility of love. The author sets the mood in the final 
musings of the Abbess Madre Marfa: ‘‘But the love will have been 
enough; all those impulses return to the love that made them. Even 
memory is not necessary for love. There is a land of the living and 
a land of the dead and the bridge is love, the only survival, the only 
meaning.” The novel is as humble and simple as a pious legend for 
the devout. 

The Woman of Andros is another search after the hidden meanings 
of life. It pictures man’s blundering impulses toward truth in a twi- 
light age that waited for the light of a great faith. The woman of 
Andros is Chrysis, a beautiful hetaera who has gathered about her a 
group of young men on the island of Brynos. Although the story 
turns upon the tragic love of Pamphilus, son of a wealthy merchant, 
for an outcast Greek girl, the Andrian is the central figure of the 
book, a person of deep wisdom and moral insight. Beautifully writ- 
ten, the novel is, however, the least substantial of Mr. Wilder’s 
books. When Pamphilus, after a day of fasting and silence, accepts 
Chrysis’ belief in the enduring beauty of life, his realization is, like 
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the rain that comes to Brynos after a period of drought, only a prom- 
ise of fertility to come. One feels that a curtain has been lowered 
briefly upon a more impressive drama. 

Heaven’s My Destination is a later day Pilgrim’s Progress, and Mr. 
Wilder’s answer to critics who had declared him unable to deal with 
the contemporary American scene. This novel is neither sober nor 
portentous. The story of a corn-fed Middle Western Faithful, it is 
a record of his travels through a modern Vanity Fair. It is, for all 
of that, as rowdy and tough-minded and sentimental] as the situa- 
tions into which George Brush stumbles blindly, trying always to 
reconcile his ready-made, evangelical beliefs with the habits of the 
hypocritical, scoffing world about him. He believes in Fundamental- 
ism, the sanctity of the home, the virtue of charity, but when he tries 
to give away his money, practices ahimsa on a robber, or protects 
outraged womanhood, he is thrown into jail or denounced as an 
enemy of society. He has only his faith to console him, a faith that 
Wilder reaffirms through the gentle gesture of the dying old priest. 

Much of the satiric humor arises from the fact that George Brush 
represents two aspects of the national image—the Yankee peddler 
and the Puritan idealist. For this is America symbolized in its awk- 
ward age, making itself ridiculous with acts of innocent, well-mean- 
ing goodness. The novel is Mr. Wilder’s shrewd and ironic comment 
on our materialistic age, a book in which he handles our colloquial 
speech with a tact undreamed of by Sinclair Lewis. 


IV 


Meanwhile Thornton Wilder was writing plays. A collection of his 
earlier ‘‘three-minute plays for three people,” brief dramas on moral 
and poetic themes, was published as The Angel That Troubled the 
Waters. Another book of one-act plays, The Long Christmas Dinner, 
followed. Three of the plays in this second volume deserve our at- 
tention, for they experiment with the dramatic unities of time and 
place. The title play is the story of a ninety-year Christmas dinner, 
at which people come and go as they are born, grow older, and die. 
But the meal remains the same family ritual, while the years go by, 
the frontier becomes a legend, and the faces around the table change 
with the passing of time. ‘‘Pullman Car Hiawatha” and ‘“‘The Hap- 
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py Journey from Trenton to Camden” are clearly a preparation for 
the writing of Our Town. In them Mr. Wilder uses the Stage Man- 
ager to direct the action, and because he has only the spoken word 
to set the scene he is able to take us on an all-night train ride from 
New York to Chicago, or to transport the Kirby family in their auto- 
mobile across the New Jersey landscape. 

It is interesting, in fact, to follow the shaping influences of his art 
through his novels and plays. One of the factors which undoubtedly 
contributed to the success of his novels was his ability at portraiture. 
He exercised all of a dramatist’s care in the portrayal and develop- 
ment of character, and his people stand out clearly in the imagina- 
tion long after the slight plots of his novels have been forgotten. 
Here is an example of his talent in character drawing: 


So I led her up to Dame Edith Steuert, Mrs. Edith Foster Prichard Steuert, 
author of Far From Thy Ways, I Strayed, the greatest hymn since Newman’s. 
Daughter, wife, sister, whatnot of clergymen, she lived in the most exciting 
currents of Anglicanism. Her conversation ran on vacant livings and promising 
young men from Shropshire, and on the editorials in the latest St. George’s 
Banner and The Anglican Cry. She sat on platforms and raised subscriptions 
and got names. She seemed to be forever surrounded by a ballet of curates and 
widows who at her word rose and swayed and passed the scones. For she was 
the author of the greatest hymn of modern times and gazing at her one won- 
dered when the mood could have struck this loud conceited woman, the mood 
that had prompted those eight verses of despair and humility. The hymn could 
have been written by Cowper, that gentle soul exposed to the flame of an 
evangelism too hot even for negroes. For one minute in her troubled girlhood 
all the intermittent sincerity of generations of clergymen must have combined 
in her, and late at night, full of dejections she could not understand, she must 
have committed to her diary that heartbroken confession. Then the fit was 
over, and over forever. 


Thornton Wilder has been widely praised for the artistic quality 
of his style. It is a pictorial prose that sets the scene with an evoca- 
tive beauty of language. His ability to create atmosphere and mood 
is shown in the opening paragraph of The Cabala: 

The train that first carried me into Rome was late, overcrowded and cold. 
There had been several unexplained waits in an open field, and midnight found 
us still moving slowly across the Campagna toward the faintly-colored clouds 


that hung across Rome. At intervals we stopped at platforms where flaring 
lamps lit up for a moment some splendid weather-moulded head. Darkness 
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surrounded these platforms, save for glimpses of a road and the dim outlines 
of a mountain ridge. It was Virgil’s country and there was a wind that seemed 
to rise from the fields and descend upon us in a long Virgilian sigh, for the land 
that has inspired sentiment in a poet ultimately receives its sentiment from him. 


This pervasive quality of style is felt in the strict economy of 
language and form that is one of his artistic intentions. There is 
little hesitation in his pages. He weeds out the trivial and pompous 
alike, reducing ideas to the brilliant accuracy of metaphorical images 
that have sharpness and clarity of meaning. For this reason his de- 
scriptions of an imaginary world are often as good as his re-creations 
of the real. Thornton Wilder has never visited Peru. But the back- 
grounds of The Bridge of San Luis Rey reveal his sensitiveness to the 
spirit of a time and place. Take, for instance, the Marquesa’s pil- 
grimage to Cluxambuqua: 

A tranquil town, slow-moving and slow-smiling; a city of crystal air, cold as 
the springs that fed its many fountains; a city of bells, soft and musical, and 
tuned to carry on with one another the happiest quarrels. If anything turned 
out for disappointment in the town of Cluxambuqua the grief was somehow 
assimilated by the overwhelming imminence of the Andes and by the weather 
of quiet joy that flowed in and about the side-streets. No sooner did the Mar- 
quesa see from a distance the white walls of this town perched on the knees of 
the highest peaks than her fingers ceased turning the beads and the busy 
prayers of her fright were cut short on her lips. 


In Our Town his colorful style falls into the easy rhythms of folk 
speech. Mr. Wilder has brought his own beauty of language to the 
modern stage, a fact noted even by hurried first-night reviewers. 
Certainly in Our Town he has found, for the first time, a satisfactory 
form for the variety of his talents. Now there are rumors of other 
plays to come, and their titles seem to show that he is turning from 
the elegiac moods of his novels to a new interest in the world about 
him. It is plain that this stir of dramatic activity marks a turning 
point in his career. Perhaps the theater will give us the full measure 
of his creative powers, 








OUR AMERICAN SCENE 


LUCYLE HOOK’ 


The project in the American novel was started in a class which 
was for the most part uninterested in literature—slow readers or 
those who read below the accepted standard both in quantity and 
quality. Over a period of six weeks each person in the class read 
eight books—six basic novels and two supplementary novels, plays, 
or other pertinent literature. The six basic texts were each carefully 
studied and reported on by small groups. Of the additional two read 
by each person, one was reported on orally in such manner as to 
arouse interest in other members; the second was selected presum- 
ably because interest had thus been aroused or the title had attracted 
the student. In many cases more than eight books were read by a 
student during the reading period and extra credit was awarded. 

Thus, over a period of six weeks, thirty-six books were discussed 
orally and at least fifteen more volumes (allowing for duplication of 
reading in the group as suggested above) were read by the members 
of the class. Each of the class of thirty was brought in contact with 
at least thirty-six books, and in actual fact with as high as forty or 
more. In a period usually given over to the exhaustive study of one 
modern novel which hardly warrants such care or time, a group of 
people was introduced to an important body of contemporary mate- 
rial and was made aware of other sources of information which they 
might use at will. 

The basic reading material provided for the class consisted of five 
copies each of the following novels: The Rise of Silas Lapham, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells; The Red Badge of Courage, Stephen Crane; 
Ethan Frome, Edith Wharton; Giants in the Earth, O. E. Rolvaag; 
Arrowsmith, Sinclair Lewis; As the Earth Turns, Gladys Hasty Car- 
roll. The problem was to provide books which would interest both 
the slow, unwilling reader and the fast, willing reader in the six 
basic books; then provide a wide range in the supplementary lists. 

*Miss Hook is head of the English department of the Scarsdale High School, 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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The supplementary books (see accompanying list) were provided by 
the school, town, and home libraries functioning in their usual man- 
ner as lending libraries. 

The foregoing group is by no means intended to be the ultimate 
in book selection. They happen to be available in easily acquired 
popular readers’ or students’ series and thus obviate the usual pres- 
sure for book funds. There are others which might do quite as well. 
It is true, however, that they represent different social and character 
interests in the American scene, and each may be used as a general 
type for study. 

Thus The Rise of Silas Lapham may be discussed from the point 
of view of the increasing realism provided by American novelists 
around 1900 which influenced Booth Tarkington, Sinclair Lewis, 
Sherwood Anderson, and others. Also, William Dean Howells pro- 
vides the rise-in-society theme and the conflict of society and indus- 
try so prominent in novels before the 1920’s and so strikingly 
brought out in actuality in the 1930’s. The accompanying supple- 
mentary group bears out this typical American theme and is given 
the general heading of “Rise of Industry and Social Consciousness.”’ 

Giants in the Earth heads the list of books grouped under “‘Pioneers 
and Early Settlers,” and As the Earth Turns, that of “Rural United 
States.”’ Although the two groups are closely related, the difference 
is this: the “Pioneers and Early Settlers” group shows the westward 
expansion and the problems coped with which ended before the close 
of the last century, while the second group deals either with the 
immediate contemporary scene of the people close to the land, or, 
by a backward look, indicates what has brought us to our present 
state and in some cases shows how we may deal with our problems. 
They are both valid studies in the social-minded world in which 
present-day students find themselves. 

And so it goes with Arrowsmith, which heads the “Middle West— 
Twentieth Century” group—a subject about which northern and 
eastern students know so little. By including Microbe Hunters and 
Yellow Jack with their obvious connections with Sinclair Lewis and 
Paul de Kruif, interest in science and the conflict between art or 
science and commercialism is added. 

The Red Badge of Courage is placed first on the list grouped under 
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“Civil War and the South.”’ It helps to bring into their proper per- 
spective several best sellers which students have read or are reading. 
The psychological study provided by this novel is an important con- 
sideration as is also true of Ethan Frome, which heads the list of 
“New England and Down Fast.” In this group, character studies 
and either urban or long-settled community life calls for attention 
in contrast, for example, to the ‘Pioneer and Early Settler’ group. 

As stated before, there is no claim that the basic group of the six 
particular books selected is ideal. Without doubt some changes will 
be made each time the project is used, the changes being dictated in 
part by the availability of more modern texts on the market as well 
as by the personnel of the student group. The ideal would be to have 
enough books in the cupboard to vary the basic group with the 
makeup of each class. It could be done gradually over a period of 
years with no sudden jolt to the book budget. 

Out of the class of thirty, six leaders were chosen. They were 
allowed to choose in turn the four other people who were to be their 
associates. Since the choosing was done in turn, it was astonishing 
how evenly the groups were divided as to ability and willingness, the 
keener students chosen as leaders knowing as well as the teacher 
on whom they could depend and who was unwilling to share the 
work. Group determination was allowed, first, because it was de- 
sirable to get a congenial group of people together for work on each 
book and, second, the formality of teacher assignment having been 
done away with, it was found that the students in each group took 
more responsibility. After the groups were organized, the six basic 
books were announced and each group was given its first choice as 
far as possible. 

From five to ten minutes were allowed each day for the return 
and re-issue of books and for leader or group consultation. The 
groups were seated together, thus allowing for group activity with- 
out rising from their assigned seats. A general time minimum and 
maximum for each report was from four to six minutes, but this was 
at the discretion of the leader. The teacher took no part in the dis- 
cussion except as a last court of appeal. 

It was understood from the start that during the six weeks’ period 
eight books were to be read: six basic books by everyone and two 
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supplementary volumes by each person from the list of books in his 
own group; that is, if he chose to study Giants in the Earth, he must 
read two other books under the general heading of “Pioneers and 
Early Settlers.”” It was also understood that the usual home-work 
period each night was to be given solely to concentrated reading, and 
that no other preparation would be required. However, précis writ- 
ing, theme work, and drill of any kind which did not require outside 
preparation would be given during regular class time at the discre- 
tion of the teacher. As soon as one book was completed, it was to be 
returned and another secured. The avowed object was to force at 
least forty-five minutes of concentrated reading every day over a 
period of six weeks in the hope that old habits of nonreading might 
be broken. Since two reports were to be made by each person, it was 
necessary that each budget his time—first, to be ready for his con- 
tribution to his group report on the basic book; second, to have in 
readiness the report on his own book; and third, to be able to report 
at the termination of the six weeks’ period that he had finished his 
eight books. 

The general organization of the project took place the fourth of 
the month. The first book, As the Earth Turns, was assigned for the 
eleventh. The brevity of the book and ease of reading dictated its 
being chosen first. On the day of organization, the leaders were told 
exactly what they were expected to demand from their associates. 
This was told to the entire class in order that no misunderstanding 
might arise. Each student was to read and understand the novel of 
his group; then the leader was to assign one or several of the follow- 
ing topics to him: the author, his place in American literature, his 
other books, his usual theme or setting, the plot of the novel, the 
style, the characters, the theme, the general opinion concerning the 
book, noteworthy ideas brought out, or any other topic peculiar to 
the book under discussion. After the five prepared talks, the group 
was to hold itself ready for any discussion which followed, the leader 
acting as chairman and assigning persons in the group to answer 
questions or amplify statements. 

In addition, the leader was to assign books from the supplemen- 
tary list to certain individuals and to appoint exact dates when the 
reports should be made after the basic books had been finished. 
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Since this procedure involved the entire class, the six leaders were to 
consult each other for dates and assign three reports per day for the 
ten days which followed the last of the six basic reports. 

Oral reporting started with As the Earth Turns on the eleventh. 
On the thirteenth of the month Ethan Frome followed; The Red 
Badge of Courage, on the fifteenth; Arrowsmith, on the eighteenth; 
Giants in the Earth, on the twentieth; and The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
on the twenty-second. On the eleventh, all five copies of As the 
Earth Turns were returned and reissued to industrious fast readers 
and, on the thirteenth, Ethan Frome was scattered wide. This 
exchange of books took place each day; or, if no basic novel was on 
hand, one of the two supplementary volumes was in evidence. Since 
the leaders had already assigned books to begin on the twenty-second 
and to last to the third of the following month, as each group finished 
its basic report the members were left free to read for their indi- 
vidual reports or whatever of the six basic books they had been able 
to get. One visual-minded student posted a map of the United 
States in a permanent location early in the project. By sticking a 
miniature book (made of a folding of brightly colored paper with the 
title and author inscribed) he pointed out effectively the locale of 
his novel. Thereafter each group and individual added their vol- 
umes. 

Since an increasing number had read the basic books as the 
project proceeded, discussion became more and more general after 
the five prepared talks, parallels between books were drawn, and 
opinions of a high order were elicited from hitherto nonreading 
students. Open forum discussion waxed hot, history books were con- 
sulted, opinions expressed on style and treatment, plots were 
damned as improbable or impossible—all under the chairmanship 
of the leader assisted by his group. 

During the ten days from the twenty-fifth of one month through 
the fifth of the next month instruction in library research technique 
and the making of a bibliography was carried on, précis writing was 
emphasized, and source theme preparation was made besides the 
three daily reports. All oral reports were finished on the fifth, leav- 
ing the last week of the six weeks’ period for the stragglers to catch 
up with their eighth book outside of class, and in class period to 
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extensive written book discussion. On the tenth: of t}te ‘plowth-& hair 
was called, forces were rallied, and evaluations Weré"made. * ° 

The greatest problem the teacher has is seeing that students 
acquire a sound set of critical criteria, then getting them to use these 
elements in new situations which confront them in literature. If a 
student is able to judge a new novel by his own set of rules instead of 
taking the word of some authority, he has passed the first stage of 
independent thinking. If he, because of a background of social 
studies and awareness of his surroundings, can see the significance 
of a given work in the scheme of contemporary events, he has gone 
farther than many adults. If our student can distinguish “the good, 
the true, the beautiful” from the ordinary run of the press, he will 
be able to meet the challenge of the humanities or anything else a 
college literary course has in store. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LISTS 


RISE OF INDUSTRY AND SOCIAL COon- Marching On—Boyd 
SCIOUSNESS Boy in Blue—Briar 
The Rise of Silas Lapham—Howells Stars Fell on Alabama—Carmer 
Forty Years at Hull House—Addams Home Place—Chapman 


The Deepening Stream—Canfield The Crisis—Churchill 

I Went to Pitt College—Gilfillan The Clansman—Dixon 

Vein of Iron—Glasgow Bugles Blow No More—Dowdey 

If I Have Four Apples—Lawrence Battle Ground—Glasgow 

The Sound of Running Feet—Law- None Shall Look Back—Gordon 
rence Cease Firing—Johnston 

The Octopus—Norris The Long Roll Call—Johnston 

Alice Adams—Tarkington Long Remember—Kantor 

The Gentleman from Indiana—Tark- Gone with the Wind—Mitchell 
ington Forever Free—Morrow 

The Magnificent Amberson—Tark- Red Rock—Page 
ington So Red the Rose—Young 

The Turmoil—Tarkington 

The House of Mirth—Wharton MIDDLE WESTERN—TWENTIETH CEN- 

TURY 
CiviL WAR AND THE SOUTH Arrowsmith—Lewis 
The Red Badge of Courage—Crane Winesburg, Ohio—Anderson 


John Brown’s Body—Benét Within This Present—Barnes 
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One, of Ours—-Cather 

Song of the Lark—Cather 
Microbe Hunters—De Kruif 
Bright Land—Fairbanks 

Rich Man, Poor Man—Fairbanks 
Yellow Jack—Howard 
Babbitt—Lewis 

Main Street—Lewis 

Spoon River Anthology—Masters 
Ah Wilderness—O’Neill 

Wild Geese—Ostenso 

The Folks—Suckow 


NEW ENGLAND AND Down EAsT 


Ethan Frome—Wharton 

Goodly Heritage—Chase 

Mary Peters—Chase 

Silas Crockett—Chase 
Kennebec—Coffin 

Lost Paradise—Coffin 

Time out of Mind—Field 

Java Head—Hergesheimer 

Stories of Sarah Orne Jewett 

The Late George A pley—Marquand 
Desire under the Elms—O’Neill 
Mourning Becomes Electra—O’Neill 
The Harbor—Poole 

The Last Puritan—Santayana 

The Age of Innocence—Wharton 
Our Town—Wilder 

Best Stories of Mary E. Wilkins 
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PIONEERS AND EARLY SETTLERS 


Giants in the Earth—Rélvaag 

A Lantern in Her Hand—Aldrich 

The Emigranis—Bojer 

Red Rust—Cannon 

Death Comes for the Archbishop— 
Cather 

My Antonia—Cather 

O Pioneers—Cather 

Cimarron—Ferber 

So Big—Ferber 

Ramona—Jackson 

Let the Hurricane Roar—Lane 

Peder Victorious—R6lvaag 

Old Jules—Sandoz 

The Able McLaughlins—Wilson 


RURAL UNITED STATES 


As the Earth Turns—Carroll 

A Story Teller’s Story—Anderson 

Tar—Anderson 

The Farm—Bromfield 

Listen to a Lonesome Drum—Carmer 

Son of the Middle Border—Garland 

Story of a Country Town—Howe 

Now in November—Lawrence 

Life on the Mississippi—Mark 
Twain 

Lamb in His Bosom—Miller 

Time of Man—Roberts 

R.F.D.—Smart 














THE INEXPERIENCED TEACHER’S PREPARATION 
IN PLAY PRODUCTION 


LEAH E. JORDAN" 


This paper is intended for the unhappy English teacher who is 
suddenly blasted from the even tenor of his way by the inescapable 
“request” that he “get a play ready.” This request varies in its 
degrees of horror, the deepest, blackest stage being that of the 
demand for a play to be presented before a paying audience. The 
community is coming—paying to be amused! The teacher-director 
is in the mood to portray Macbeth as he watched Birnam Wood 
approach Dunsinane. 

The teacher is really faced, however, with a splendid opportunity : 
he may (and should) create an invaluable “‘life-situation”’ for his chil- 
dren by treating the forthcoming play as a professional production. 
In doing so he assumes a tremendous task, but it is one that gives his 
actors a lesson with far-reaching results, and, at the same time, is a 
delightful challenge to his ingenuity and a satisfaction to the audi- 
ence. 

The first real problem the director encounters is the selection of 
a play. No child should be asked, or permitted, to waste time and 
energy working with inferior material and memorizing cheap dia- 
logue. It is therefore the high-school teacher’s duty to select a play 
of some literary value, universally appealing in theme, fast-moving 
in action, and high in its standard of diction. A worth-while play 
gives all who work with it adequate compensation for the long hours 
of study required by every play. It does not become boring through 
repetition: “Age cannot wither .... nor custom stale/Her infinite 
variety.”” A desirable play provides the adolescent with a continual 
struggle. It challenges him to interpret it accurately, beautifully, 
compellingly; and, eluding his naturally feeble attack, it keeps him 
ever alert and tides him over the fatigue of long rehearsals. Fur- 
thermore, a play of literary distinction will give the actors lasting 

* Teacher of English in the senior high school at Chester, Pa. 
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memories not of the gaieties of rehearsals alone but also of significant 
literary and dramatic interpretations. 

Perhaps the safest and most valuable type of play, for the be- 
ginner, is the historical or costume play. The director has several 
cogent reasons for its selection. First, the historical play is a 
source of confidence to the actors. Deeply concerned with the prob- 
lem of “being someone else,” and safe in what amounts to a disguise, 
the child forgets his own identity and is in little danger of becoming 
nervous. Next, the historical play is of great educational value to the 
pupil, acquainting him with the speech, the social conventions and 
standards, the moral values, and the costumes of vanished eras. 
Indeed, the historical play epitomizes the purpose of dramatics in 
the schools and, in addition, lays great stress on independent re- 
search work, one of the fundamental aims of all education. 

It is also most successful in creating illusion and holding the atten- 
tion of the audience, which is less inclined to watch exclusively “our 
Johnny” or “little Josie Brown” when Johnny and little Josie, well 
made up and attractively costumed, are apparently transported 
through time and space into another period. Thus, the costume 
play provides children and adults alike with an escape from reality, 
a temporary suspension of being, one of the true functions of the 
theater. 

The beauty of the historical play is still another consideration. 
Possessing the charm of the unfamiliar, it is easily achieved. Inci- 
dentally, this type of play offers more opportunities for ambitious 
workers on the property, electrical, stage, and art committees than 
any other. 

The costume play offers still another attraction to the high-school 
actor. It is a disguise for his youthfulness. He, of course, is unaware 
of any incongruity in the sight of a knobby adolescent aping a con- 
temporary of his father. It is the audience who is troubled. How- 
ever, bewigged and garbed in the fashions of another day, the dis- 
crepancies are not so painfully apparent; as a result, the child’s en- 
tire characterization becomes more plausible and the audience feels 
no obligation to smile indulgently. 

Finally, this type of play requires intense concentration on the 
part of the actor, and is thus of the greatest value to him. The 
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obvious difference between his manners and speech and those of his 
character makes him aware of the necessity for unremitting applica- 
tion. Separated by time from the person he represents, the student 
feels an inclination to view his characterization objectively and to 
analyze motives and actions which would be taken for granted in a 
contemporary play. 

Besides all this, the practical and financial viewpoints definitely 
disclose the desirability of the costume play. The interest shown by 
the actors in such a play justifies its choice, while box-office receipts 
irrefutably testify to its success. 

His play chosen, the teacher is now ready to consider his pro- 
cedure. Before putting the play before the children, he must read 
it thoughtfully, determining the theme; definitely formulating “the 
central motive” of the plot; finding the climax; and setting the date 
span for costumes, settings, and social behavior. When he has taken 
these elementary steps, he is ready to begin his research work. The 
natural starting-point for this is with the life and work of the author. 
Before one can attempt to interpret a man’s creation, he must know 
as much as he can of the impulses which led to its conception, for 
only so can he do justice to it and its author. Therefore, he reads 
every available biography, autobiography, diary, and letter he can 
find. He must not be content, however, with those of the writer 
alone; the lives and writings of relatives, friends, and contemporaries 
abound in references to him. These make fascinating reading and 
often provide unhoped-for bits of information which may be utilized 
in the actual stage business. An even more helpful source of prac- 
tical information comes from a careful study of the lives and letters 
of the actors, actresses, managers, and producers of the play in 
question. Their opinions, attitudes, and methods are of inestimable 
importance to the toiling director. A survey of contemporary books, 
newspaper reviews, and magazines often provides astonishing helps. 
(Indeed, in one magazine a perfect play for high-school production 
is written in the form of a novel, the expository and descriptive sec- 
tions being based upon a great actress’ actual interpretation.) The 
artists of the day also reward the director who studies their careers 
and work; they give him vitally necessary information concerning 
color schemes, fabrics, styles of interior decorations, costumes, and 
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makeup of the period under consideration. This type of research 
work, when done in conjunction with the consultation of regular 
textbooks on color, design, costume, art, interior decoration, archi- 
tecture, scenery, lighting, and photography, gives the director a 
background which confers upon him a justifiable self-confidence 
through which he can forge ahead. 

Upon the completion of this preliminary study and the making of 
a model stage or a series of diagrams drawn to scale, the teacher is 
ready to make his prompt book, which is simply the copy of the 
play containing his notes. As the notes require a wide marginal 
space, the director should mount the pages of his play on large-sized 
notebook paper in order to obtain it. 

The first type of notation in the prompt book is very simple, con- 
sisting as it does of expurgations; cuts, for clarity as well as brevity; 
revisions, if necessary; a phonetic transcription of all dialect; and 
the correct pronunciation and meaning of all words or phrases un- 
familiar to the children. 

Next comes the notation of stage movement. This the director 
works out on his model stage, using colored thumb tacks for char- 
acters, or on his diagrams. He makes this notation in the outer 
margin, using the regular symbols, which the children quickly learn; 
for example, “Enter up L,” enter up left; “X down C,” cross down 
center; “Exeunt down R,” go out down right. 

Equal in importance to the treatment of stage movement is that 
of stage business—all action which indicates character and mood 
without necessitating change of position. Examples of such nota- 
tion are as follows: ‘Kate taps him playfully with fan’’; “Jack rips 
the mourning band from his sleeve.” 

Movement and business must be carefully planned to show char- 
acter, emotion, mood, and meaning; but underlying both, and more 
important than either, is the question of tempo. On timing depends 
the success of the play. The finest actors cannot save a production 
that “drags.”” From the very first the high-school director must con- 
centrate on this major problem. Timing includes everything from the 
dramatic pause to the regulation of speed in speech and action lead- 
ing to the climactic moment of each scene. The actors must be 
taught, retaught, and taught again to take their cues rapidly and 
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fluently. Here the director faces an endless struggle. In the inner 
margin of the prompt book he should note, in pencil, every mistake 
in this respect; and during the early blocking-out process, the chil- 
dren should be trained to focus their attention on the matter of 
tempo, watching themselves and one another continually. Only 
ceaseless vigilance will prevent a ragged performance. 

The color schemes of the production deserve and require equally 
minute attention, for their subtle, psychological effect upon the 
audience has much to do with the play’s success. An obvious ex- 
ample of this is in Barrie’s Quality Street. The play opens in a tran- 
quil happiness for which Barrie himself specifies blue and white. Act 
II, with its pathos and “grim scholastic furniture,” calls for a pre- 
ponderance of gray, black, and white; while the incarnation of gaiety 
and youth of Act III demands the pulsing radiance of gold and 
scarlet uniforms and the clear colors of the ball dresses. The happy 
ending of Act IV reverts to the cool quiet of blue and white. Not 
only must the general color scheme thus provoke the proper emo- 
tional response in the audience, but it must also be becoming to the 
actors. It must be appropriate, consistent, practical, and accurate; 
and costumes and settings must blend. This is no simple problem 
for the high-school teacher who lacks funds, but it must be solved 
adequately if the play is to be well produced. 

Closely allied to the costumes and settings is the matter of light- 
ing, which, while it reflects mood, must simultaneously set off the 
colors well; be appropriate to time, place, and atmosphere; and, if 
possible, flatter the actors. 

An outgrowth of all these factors is the question of stage pictures, 
which the director must organize for the audience’ aesthetic pleasure. 
As the action progresses, he must be ever sensitive to the balance of 
his groupings and the beauty in color gradation and harmony, par- 
ticularly in the handling of a large group on the stage. 

Music is still another problem in the high-school play, for the 
overture and the selections played during intermissions must set the 
mood and be chronologically accurate as well. 

Notes on all these points with penciled comments on individual 
problems of the actors make up the content of the prompt book. In 
addition, its introductory pages contain a full schedule of rehearsals 
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from the tryouts to the final performance, including rehearsals 
for stage committees; a property plot for each scene; a light plot for 
each scene; a music plot for each scene or act; a time schedule for 
the curtain ringer and ushers; a chart for the division of work for 
the stage committees; and a sketch or verbal description of each 
character with makeup requirements for each. 

His prompt book ready, the director holds tryouts; selects a 
cast, with emphasis on type casting; notifies the successful candi- 
dates; assembles the entire cast and production staff; and begins 
blocking out. 

He is now confronted by the next major problem: How should re- 
hearsals be conducted? The answer lies in the abolition of the formal 
teacher-pupil relationship and the tacit organization of the actors 
and staff into an association of workers striving toward one goal, 
with all “responsibility” centered in the director. The question of 
discipline does not “rear its ugly head”’ if the three “‘must’s’’ are 
understood from the beginning: The actors must not leave the room 
during rehearsals; they must not disturb those on the stage; and 
they must be ready on their own cues. These laws are seldom dis- 
obeyed when disobedience means immediate dismissal. 

There are three fatalities, however, which must be provided for 
during rehearsals. The first of these are spasmodic paroxysms of 
giggling; the second, fretfulness and bickering among the “leads’”’; 
and the last, those moments when everyone, exhausted by continued 
strenuous effort, has a tendency to cease the weary struggle and 
“sive up.”’ At such times it is wise to rehearse entirely in pantomime, 
a procedure so novel and revealing that annoyance and weariness 
are both forgotten, and interest revived amazingly. 

If the daily rehearsal is longer than two hours, it is wise to break 
the period by a twenty-minute recess or “‘time out for food”’ (the 
food, incidentally, being provided by the teacher only). Over some 
milk chocolate, nuts, or crackers and cheese, the cast relaxes in a 
spirit of companionship; tongues are loosened; acting is discussed 
from many angles; interest mounts; and the rehearsal is resumed 
with renewed vigor by everyone. 

During rehearsals the teacher simply carries out his elaborate 
plans for a successful interpretation of the play, watching intently 
to see that no actor establishes contact with his friends directly 
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through “the fourth wall”; that the “illusion of the first time’’ is 
convincing; and that enunciation and articulation are clear and 
correct. 

The results of such painstaking preparation and work are a 
gratifying unity and coherence in plot development, plausibility of 
character delineation, accuracy in detail, thoroughness of compre- 
hension on the part of the actors, and the consummate achievement 
—fluency of movement. 

The minuteness of the teacher’s work takes nothing from the 
child. From his extensive research work, he selects material suitable 
to his actors and assigns certain subjects to be looked up by each. 
After the necessary instruction, the students respond promptly and 
thoroughly, and each assumes a personal interest and responsibility 
concerning the play as a whole. In characterization the child is not 
deprived of interpretative work. The director, following as closely 
as possible the characterization desired by the author, gives the 
child psychological knowledge which he is too inexperienced or un- 
observant to know for himself. Constant inquiries of ‘““why”’ the 
character would do the things assigned make the child reason out 
the appropriateness of movement and business and ultimately make 
him aware of the existence of unsuspected motives underlying the 
most insignificant actions of everyday existence. This is in reality a 
priceless contribution to his intellectual growth, providing him with 
a source of endless amusement and actually laying a basis for a 
sympathetic understanding of his fellow-men as well as accustoming 
him to self-analysis and self-criticism. 

Students and teacher both profit by meticulous preparation and 
unremitting work. These enable the children to advance rapidly (a 
desire common to all adolescence) under guidance, on the reliability 
and encouraging strength of which they may depend. In high-school 
dramatics, more than anywhere else in the curriculum, is Stuart 
Sherman’s belief, “Everybody wants to be licked into shape for 
victory,” exemplified. The actors frankly put themselves, malleable 
material, into the hands of the director, and he owes it to them to 
bring out every latent talent. He cannot do so unless he is willing 
to work tirelessly for them and with them. When he is thus inclined, 
he has an opportunity to arouse their dormant powers of observa- 
tion; to make them more sensitive to their environment by causing 
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them to realize interest and glamour in things they dully “‘take for 
granted”; to teach them to appreciate and enjoy thorough work; 
and to understand the real significance of the terms “‘co-operation”’ 
and ‘‘organization’’; and, finally, to increase their knowledge and 
interest in literature, drama, and “that animal ‘man.’ ”’ 

Effective teaching opportunities are not all that this preparation 
offers the teacher. It also keeps him, too, alertly observant; it gives 
him the confidence and close companionship of his children; and, 
last of all, it brings him great pleasure. He may have to be a very 
grim Stoic to secure his pleasure, but no Epicurean ever tastes 
greater gratification than he as he looks upon the results of his work. 

This exalted state is a far cry from the condition of paralyzed 
dismay into which the inexperienced teacher is cast when he is first 
required to produce a play; but the cure for his despair and the cause 
of his unexpected delight lie in thoughtful preparation. It provides 
him with a smooth-flowing, beautiful, and memorable play, just as 
a carefully worked-out time schedule makes a great railroad system 
swift moving, reliable, and safe. 


PROPAGANDA ENTERS THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 
HELEN I. DAVIS" 


These are exciting days in the English classroom for the teacher 
who is not tied to a textbook. Indeed, they are challenging days in 
which to be alive and to teach changing pupils in a changing world. 
If as teachers of the most far-reaching and functional subject in the 
modern high-school curriculum we would meet the challenge of a 
world in revolution, we could feel nothing short of gratitude for the 
publications and study guides of the recently organized Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis. It has been my good fortune to have been 
able to incorporate much of the institute’s literature in my teaching 
of fourth-term English during the term just concluded. The methods 

1 Miss Davis is a teacher of English in the De Witt Clinton High School, New York 
City, and a member of the Study Program Committee of the Institute for Propaganda 


Analysis. 
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and results, together with the promise of continued lessons in propa- 
ganda analysis as we grow more familiar with the principles in- 
volved, have been successful to an unusual degree, considering the 
adaptations required because of a formal course of study and the 
teacher’s unfamiliarity with materials so new and vital. 

It is gratifying to read, even as we report this page out of the 
teacher’s notebook, the views on the subject of teaching propaganda 
in our public schools, as reported in the New York Times by James 
Marshall, the new president of our own Board of Education. 

Public education is synonymous with social welfare. It can be either propa- 
ganda or social service. Under dictators, public education is tied to propaganda, 
but democracies dare not use education for that purpose, except surreptitiously. 
Education-public education must teach students how to analyze propaganda and 
make up their own minds. It is the function of modern education to train a race 
of people who will not have to whistle in the dark. There is always the danger 
in a democracy that the people will not know who really holds the power and 
what is really happening in the country. It is by education alone that people 
can learn who holds the power and how it is being used. [Italics mine.] 

Through the first of its publications, Propaganda and How To 
Recognize It,? we were given methods and suggestions for studying 
the meaning and scope, power, confusions, and dangers in all kinds 
of propaganda. Journalism, movies, radio—all channels of com- 
munication of social and political ideas—are presented in a direct 
and interesting way in the monthly letters of the institute. 

The need to vitalize the teaching of composition, especially ex- 
position; the need to stimulate our students to read decent maga- 
zines and newsapers; the responsibility of the teacher of English 
to bring his students closer to the life and problems of our difficult 
and confusing 1938 world—these demands upon my knowledge and 
courage were satisfyingly met with peculiar efficacy by the institute 
studies.’ 


2In addition to this text, monthly letters are included in the subscription for the 
publications. Price, $2.00 a year. Address Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 132 
Morningside Drive, New York City. 

3In this connection, we presented the excellent new publication for the intelligent 
movie-goer, Film Survey. The purpose of this important contribution to our knowledge 
of the uses of communications and entertainment mediums is ‘‘to encourage the pro- 
duction of films that better the understanding between racial and religious groups; 
that promote peace sentiments; that present a true and socially useful picture of the 
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Most rewarding of all our studies this term were the many assign- 
ments based on the two letters of January and February, “How To 
Analyze Newspapers” and “Newspaper Analysis.’’ A few sample 
assignments may illustrate our use of some of these materials. 

Exploratory: The meaning of “Conflict in News” (January and February 
letters). 

Purpose: To teach students how to read newspapers intelligently and with 
awareness of color and bias in news reporting. Bring to class a cartoon which 
has news value, i.e., expresses a conflict. Write two paragraphs on the reverse 
side of the mounted cartoon (mount on regulation composition paper for scrap- 
book filing later). Paragraph 1 should describe in detail the cartoon as a picture, 
naming the artist and newspaper or magazine source. Paragraph 2 should con- 
tain your best-written interpretation of the meaning and significance of the 
cartoon. 

Bring to class, properly mounted, a news story clipped from your favorite 
newspaper (crime stories not wanted). Write an analysis of the conflict con- 
tained therein in three paragraphs: a statement of the essential facts in the 
story; your judgment as to the kind of propaganda, good or bad, with reasons 
for your judgment; and your solution of the problem presented by the conflict. 

Purpose: To teach the meaning of propaganda, with emphasis upon the 
necessity of preventing a monopoly of propaganda, if Democracy is to be 
saved (October, November, and December letters). 

Bring to class two cartoons or news stories, one representing good propa- 
ganda, the other, bad propaganda. Write full explanations as to your reasons 
for so judging each. 

Purpose: To build judgment as to the relative merits of various newspapers 
(letter of January), I adapted in simple language, and dictated to each class, the 
seven canons of journalism as presented in the letter of January. Students 
were told to find examples, for scrapbooks and class discussions, of fidelity to the 
canons and also of violations of them. (Tabloids came in for a large share of 
analysis since they furnished the easiest material for examples of the latter.) 
Of course, we read together and discussed samples of each type of journalism, 
testing them by the laws in the canons. 

Purpose: To acquaint students with the vast literature on the problems of 
propaganda and the authors’ theories for its solution. For book reports, students 
were assigned books of propaganda interest. Demands on public libraries for 
such materials not only reveal to tomorrow’s taxpayers the lack of money for 
the support of our great public library system but also acquaint them with the 


contemporary scene’’; and ‘‘to discourage the production of films that, conirary to the 
American traditions of democracy, depict militarist, antilabor, or reactionary atti- 
tudes in a favorable light’”’ (Associated Film Audiences, 250 W. Fifty-seventh St., New 


York City). 
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wide social significance of a free public library service. The foundation bibliog- 
raphy for this assignment was a collection of titles made from all the publications 
referred to in all the letters of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, as well 
as sources gathered personally by the teacher in preparation for the whole 
propaganda studies project.‘ 

Perhaps the single most interesting lesson we had during the term 
was an assignment in letter-writing and propaganda analysis which 
constituted the subject matter of the letters. We had found, un- 
fortunately for the publisher, I am sure, but fortunately for the 
young analysts, material for our newly awakened consciousness of 
the ways and means of propagandists, as well as the ease with which 
high-minded publishers can fall into subtly laid propaganda traps. 

The student letter anonymously published in the May 28, 1938, 
issue of Scholastic Magazine, ‘In Defense of Hitler,” was first dis- 
cussed and studied carefully for factual errors and prejudiced judg- 
ments. Our modern European history students enjoyed using their 
facts, of course, and in a way too seldom given in this vital but com- 
plex subject course. We then wrote letters in answer to the mysteri- 
ous pro-Nazi student of no-man’s land, which were later sent, after 
class discussion and voting on the best letters, by individual students 
to the editor of Scholastic. Before our letters were ready to go off, 
our request to the Institute for Propaganda Analysis that it investi- 
gate this amazing use of a student channel for Nazi propaganda 
brought a prompt reply and the copy of a very direct letter of in- 
quiry from the institute’s secretary made to the Scholastic editor for 
an explanation of the entire matter. In consequence, we are happy 
to write, the editor of Scholastic saw fit to prepare a two-page analy- 
sis and bibliography of its own editorial policy toward fascism for 
free distribution to its student readers. 

As a healthy example of the practical usefulness of letter-writing, 
and insistence on the fact that eternal vigilance is the price of Ameri- 
can peace and freedom, as well as that of the rest of the civilized 
world, no teacher could have sought further. 

No small part of the teaching aids of the monthly letters of the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis is the list of books and articles 

4 Space will not permit the printing of the list here. Any teacher interested in 
obtaining it may do so by writing the author of this report. Address care of De Witt 
Clinton High School, Mosholu Parkway, New York City. 
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mentioned in connection with each subject treated by the editors. 
Not only do the books constitute a permanent and growing list of 
valuable references for the library of every teacher who would keep 
well informed, but the titles and authors themselves suggest a 
wealth of sources and subjects which in themselves constitute a 
liberal education in social and economic problems in the world 
today.5 

Even as we write these lines, rumbles of war machines and bigger 
and better guns for the “Next War” are being heard across the two 
oceans. Because language is the universal means of expressing our- 
selves as human beings in a none too human world, there can no 
longer be doubt of the role the teacher of English must play, with 
increasing responsibility to the students of today and to the voters 
of tomorrow. On the floor of the English classroom, social, inter- 
national, and intimate problems touching the lives of every boy and 
girl every day must be threshed out frankly, freely, and with the aid 
of the very best information available in print at the disposal of 
students and teachers alike. 

Concluding our propaganda studies for the year, we asked eleven 
questions of our classes of fourth-term high-school boys. Their 
straightforward replies left no doubt as to the value and usefulness 
of this enriching material in the English course of study. Let the 
young Americans have the last word. 

I think if these canons were followed by all newspapers (“Canons of Journal- 
ism of the American Association of Newspaper Editors,” the subject of one 
letter), the world today would not fear another war. 

The purpose of propaganda studies is to help us know what propaganda is, 
where and how to find it, and how to interpret it correctly. Good propaganda is 
propaganda that does the most good for the most people. 

The book I read, Sawdust Caesar, interested me most. The first thing that 
interested me was that Mussolini issued a newspaper with French money in 
order that he might spread propaganda. The second thing that Mussolini did 
was to have men who talked against him, murdered, when his party came 
into power. The third thing is that the press is not free. 

Propaganda studies can tell people what torture the people go through and 
show pictures of the filthy homes until the people do something about it. 


6 


s Any teacher desirous of beginning his own orientation from my list may have a 
copy upon request. 
6 The list of eleven questions referred to may be had upon request. 
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Some of the methods used by propagandists are: telling people to fight for 
God, their homes, and families, when they are really fighting for munition manu- 
facturers and blood-thirsty politicians. 

The so-called freedom of the American press is not so free as one would 
think. Newspaper editors naturally aren’t going to have things put into their 
papers against the owner of the paper. Also, editors try to write good things in 
their papers on the people who advertise the most in that paper. 

An example of good propaganda is the favoring of TVA, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, for it will benefit the welfare of millions of poor people who haven’t 
enough money for light now. 


It seems clear that such assignments as I have described guide 
American youth to seek for truth rather than to “accept absurdity.” 
Studies in propaganda analysis can, I believe, direct the public opin- 
ion of the voters of tomorrow, which will insure the perpetuation of 
our American free public school system, the greatest experiment in 
education ever tried in the history of civilization, keeping it free 
and public. They will do this, moreover, within the framework of 
the Bill of Rights and the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 





REORGANIZING ENGLISH IN A SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


RALPH L. HARMER’ 


This is a report of what a small high school has done in reorganiz- 
ing its English curriculum to meet more adequately the needs of its 
students. This high school, with an enrolment of about one hundred, 
draws its students from three villages and the ranches, mines, and 
lumbering camps in one of the mountain valleys of the Sierra 
Nevadas. Six of the seven grades schools from which these students 
come are one-teacher schools. 

During the school year 1935-36 all but one member of the faculty 
taught a class in English for six weeks or more, and their sugges- 
tions were very helpful in our reorganization. Written reports of 
progress were taken to parents by the teachers at the end of each 
grading period. These visits provided conferences with parents 


* Teacher of English in the Greenville (Calif.) High School. 
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which, combined with test data, many faculty discussions, confer- 
ences with students, and careful analyses of the students’ work dur- 
ing the previous year, provided the basis for this reorganization in 
the fall of 1936. 

Our problem probably differed only in degree from that facing 
many other schools. We found that many of our students were 
‘unable to write or recognize a complete sentence; their oral English 
usage was even worse than their written work; they were handi- 
capped by poor reading habits; and they were unaware of methods 
of using available sources of information. 

We were agreed that the specific duties of the English curriculum 
were to develop in the child (a) an acceptable usage of good English, 
both oral and written, involving spelling, writing, pronunciation, 
and clarity of speech; (5) an acceptable reading speed and compre- 
hension; (c) efficient uses of sources of information. 

These aims had not been accomplished by the method of allowing 
a student to pass on through the three- or four-year English course 
with below-average achievement. We concluded that if there was 
any progressive difficulty in the English course, or any essential 
skills or habits to be learned, it would be better for the student to 
master the fundamentals of one year’s work than to permit him to 
skim through the three- or four-year course with average or below- 
average achievement. It was also evident that our better students 
were not being encouraged to extend themselves when taught in 
classes including students far behind them in achievement. 

Our first step in such a reorganization was the giving of a battery 
of standardized tests. A test in English usage was given to deter- 
mine knowledge and use of the elements of good English; a test was 
given to determine reading speed and comprehension; and a test of 
intelligence was given to be used as a check against achievement, 
i.e., to determine whether a student, even though showing satis- 
factory work for his age and grade, had achieved a standard con- 
sistent with his ability. 

Originally it was planned to develop a social science course inte- 
grated with the second-year English work. However, our eye- 
opening discovery regarding the wide variation in reading ability 
among our students made it imperative to offer some opportunity for 
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students to overcome reading difficulties. It was also immediately 
apparent that the intended integration, and the supplementary read- 
ing necessary to make such a course successful, was impossible with 
the existing discrepancies in reading ability. It was found that stu- 
dents in the same class had a variation of four to one in speed, and 
of five to one in comprehension. That is, what one student could 
read in fifteen minutes required an hour for another, and the first 
might comprehend five times as much of what he read as did the 
second. 

With this information and an intimate knowledge of the individual 
student gained through having worked with him for a year, the 
faculty met and tentatively placed each student at his probable 
level in regard to English usage and reading ability. Now, having 
discovered what the student needed, it became our duty to set up a 
course that would make it possible for him to satisfy these needs. 
It should be noted here that, as set up, the English curriculum is 
planned for the students we now have; it has developed as needs 
became apparent, and might change a great deal in being adjusted 
to the needs of succeeding groups. 

Our English curriculum as it now stands is divided into five 
groups, called Groups A, I, II, III, and IV, and also provides for a 
supplementary class in remedial reading. Any student in the high 
school may be placed in any of these classes. Groups I and II have 
a single purpose—to develop in the student the automatic and 
habitual use of correct, clear English in spoken and written work. 
Group A is definitely a remedial language class for students not cap- 
able of keeping up in Groups I or II. This group is also able to give 
certain students who have good reading ability but poor command 
of English usage an opportunity to work intensively and at their 
own rate on English usage, and thus permits them to take advantage 
of the Group III or Group IV work in a much shorter space of time. 

Groups III and IV are classes in free reading and writing, in 
which, again, the student may progress according to his ability and 
interest. Students in these classes read in designated fields, but the 
choice of material is otherwise limited only by student interest, 
ability, and maturity. The chief criteria used in determining place- 
ment in these groups were reading ability, mental alertness, and 
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maturity as shown by student interest in and comment on the ma- 
terial being used. The two groups are scheduled at the same time to 
permit shifting of students from one group to another. 

The material of the reading program for Groups III and IV is 
largely determined by the students in the group. A minimum 
amount of reading is assigned to the entire class in the essay, short 
story, drama, poetry, biography, novel, and works of a critical na- 
ture. This assigned material allows some freedom of choice in each 
field, and is used as a point of departure for discovering interest and 
developing any necessary discussion. The student may then read 
more extensively in the fields of his interest. 

A description of a portion of one section of the work may illustrate 
the method of conducting such a group. The students, having read 
with complete freedom of choice a number of novels, raised the 
question as to what might constitute a good novel. This led to a 
study of types of novels, the ways in which they might be written, 
and the duties and responsibilities of the novelist to his readers. 
Such study led to discussion of the setting, point of view, types of 
characterization, and other such phases of the technique of fiction 
writing. It became necessary to have some book for all to read, to 
use as a basis for a discussion of some of these points. A Tale of 
Two Cities was used, principally because it was available in sufficient 
quantity, and had not been read previously by any student in the 
group. Interest in the historical background of this book led to a 
conference with the history teacher and a study of French history 
and customs from the time of the first revolution till the founding 
of the Third Republic some eighty years later. As a result, some 
students became interested in Napoleon and other figures in this 
historical period, and spent days or weeks, according to their inter- 
est, in reading biographies or novels dealing with this period. 

Groups A, I, and II are also scheduled during a single period, 
thus permitting shifting of students as indicated. The principal dif- 
ference in these groups is found in the amount of drill necessary for 
making automatic the use of good English, and in the rate of prog- 
ress. 

Having determined our organization, we were conscious of some 
misgivings as to how to put it into effect. It would be useless to 
coerce any student into a group against his will even though we 
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might be convinced that he would profit most from such readjust- 
ment. It was finally decided that those students who had been 
pushed along without their having secured any effective mastery 
of English should be advised of their needs and be asked to take 
advantage of the reorganization to go into a class which would cor- 
rect these shortcomings. In case of refusal, the same appeal would 
be made to the parent. If neither parent nor pupil could see the 
importance of putting the student in the group which should benefit 
him most, then he would be allowed to remain where he was. For- 
tunately we did not meet with any refusal. The students, well aware 
of their needs, were not only willing but eager to take advantage of 
the reorganization, and their parents were anxious for them to do so. 
Table 1 gives a clear picture of the results. 

















TABLE 1 
‘ —" Group Group Group Group Group | Remedial 
Class S rt 

lace tn Sehoot A I II lll IV Reading 
Seniors. “i Seeger a eee 10 2 
Juniors. . I I 7 10 5 2 
Sophomores. . 3 7 8 a Sere 13 
Freshmen. ... 6 16 3 I Be eae 9 
| SRR ener 12 24 22 14 15 26 























The table does not show readjustments or changes from one 
group to another, but such changes occur frequently. At midyear it 
was suggested to one Senior (in remedial reading) who had improved 
greatly in his reading speed and comprehension, and who was then 
heading the class, that he might profit by shifting to a social science 
class. His first reaction was that he knew that he could still improve 
his reading, and that he would like to continue in the reading class. 
It was pointed out to him that, since he knew what to do to improve, 
and was conscious of his need to improve, the other class could give 
him the same materials on which to practice. He then decided to 
try the other class. The next day his report was as follows: “I be- 
lieve I will take the social science class. There is much reading to be 
done in it, and the work they are now doing has a lot of arithemtic 
in it, which I also need.” 

To illustrate by one other example the effects of this plan, atten- 
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tion is called to the Freshman in Group III who now actually leads 
the class. The result of his advance is that he is working more 
nearly at his capacity, and is vitally interested in his work. Were 
he in either Group I or Group II, it is probable that he would find 
the work boring, inasmuch as he has already demonstrated his 
mastery of that work. If the reader is wondering what he will do 
in his last two years of high school, we offer this suggestion: The 
small high school is constantly faced with a multiplicity of activities 
and with few people to do them. The yearbook editor is also on the 
newspaper staff; the lead in the dramatic production is likely to be 
the first violinist in the school orchestra. We are, at present, ex- 
perimenting with a plan which not only definitely fixes the duties 
and responsibilities of each student engaged in these important ac- 
tivities but also gives a very adequate check as to how such duties 
are performed. Consequently, the aforementioned student, having 
completed the required English work in two years, will be relieved 
of the necessity of attending classes where already familiar material 
is rehashed ad nauseam, and will spend that time in working in some 
important school activity of interest and value to him, or he may 
try his hand at creative expression in writing, or dramatics if that 
be his interest. 

What happens to the student who is now in Group II and does 
not master the work? Does he repeat it? And, if so, will it not be 
the same as failure in the usual academic English course? 

In answering this question we must consider what Group II is. 
It is a group of students who have reached a certain standard of 
accomplishment in the knowledge and use of English, who have 
been placed in this group because they all have approximately the 
same difficulties, and whom it is more convenient and economical 
to teach in such a group. Some will quickly overcome their deficien- 
cies and be moved on; others will master portions of the work. 
Next year there will be a regrouping, and it is possible that some 
present Group II students will again be in Group II; but all groups 
will have advanced somewhat, and the work in Group II next year 
will be that work which is dictated by the needs of those students. 
The only repetition will be of that material which is needed by them 
—not of material that has already been mastered. The student has 
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not necessarily failed, and he receives credit for both years of Eng- 
lish so long as he shows progress. 

An analogy will probably explain this more clearly. In our band 
we have first, second, third, and fourth clarinet parts. Of these the 
most advanced are the first clarinetists. When a beginning clarinet 
student enters the band, he plays the fourth part; but if he improves 
rapidly, he need not be a Sophomore to play the third part or a 
Junior to play the second part. In other words, he plays that which 
he can play adequately, and progresses as rapidly as possible. Some 
few students may play in the band for four years and still be fourth 
clarinetists, but this does not mean that they have made no progress. 
The band is in itself a progressive unit, and is playing music of 
constantly increasing difficulty, so that the fourth clarinetist is to- 
day playing music of much greater difficulty than that which he 
played last year. So we consider our English curriculum a constantly 
progressing unit; and we put each student in the group where he may 
progress best to his own advantage. We consider it as absurd to 
put a student in Group IV who, in ability, belongs in Group I as 
it would be to take a student who adequately plays the less difficult 
clarinet part but who would be useless on the most difficult and put 
him there because he has been a band member for four years. By 
the same analogy, there are certain fundamentals that each must 
achieve before he can even become a member of the band, and, once 
there, he must constantly try to improve in these fundamentals. 
So with English we have certain fundamental skills that are sup- 
posedly mastered by secondary students. Once these are mastered, 
the English course need not be a rigidly prescribed course, going on 
the same year after year, regardless of the group, but should be as 
flexible as the repertoire of the good musical organization that suits 
its material to the possibilities and interests of the group instead 
of playing the same pieces in the same order at about the same time 
in each successive year. 

What advantages seem to be evident in this rearrangement? 

1. Responsibility is placed directly on the student by making 
him aware of his deficiencies, and of his need to overcome them. 
Although he may progress at his own rate, he must do the work, 
since his final achievement is not measured by teacher-judgment or 
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against a teacher-imposed standard. He realizes that he is measur- 
ing himself in comparison with thousands of high-school students 
throughout the country—students of the same approximate ma- 
turity and with the same opportunities. 

2. It discourages loafing, since students of exceptional ability are 
placed with other such students and can no longer be exceptional 
except by full use of their abilities. 

3. It gives the industrious student the opportunity to profit by 
his industry since his progress is no longer determined by time- 
serving, but is dependent on his accomplishment only. 

4. It gives the handicapped student more opportunity to stand 
out in the group in which he finds himself, thus tending to eliminate 
the feeling of inability which may have dogged him through his 
preceding work. 

5. It supports the plan of constantly asking the student to de- 
termine why he is going to school. He must have some purpose. 
Having it, he must direct his attempts toward securing those skills, 
habits, and attitudes that will help him to achieve that purpose. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE 
WILLIAM L. PROSSER’ 


At the time that these remarks are written, I have just finished 
reading and grading a set of two hundred and twenty-five law school 
examination papers. The young men who wrote them for me are all 
graduates of accredited high schools in half a dozen middle western 
states. All of them have attended some presentable college for at 
least two years; rather less than half of them have documents under 

* Professor of law at the University of Minnesota. In the course of the correspond 


ence concerning this paper Professor Prosser wrote: ““My suggestions as to the cause 


of the trouble are of course those of an outsider. They were intended to be provocative, 


and they may be wrong. If they could have the effect of calling the attention of English 
teachers to possible deficiencies—particularly to the extent to which what is learned 
in the English course is jettisoned in examination writing for other courses, and to the 
dangers of the objective question—I still believe they are worth making. In the field of 
la we bec e quite accustomed to being told by laymen what is wrong with us, and 


st admit that there is cause for complaint.” 
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the seal of some institution of learning which attest that they are 
Bachelors of Arts. Approximately two-thirds of them have come into 
my hands from a Jarge, and on the whole rather eminent state uni- 
versity. They are all educated young men, and—since the law 
school’s standards are known to be high, and the work is notoriously 
difficult—it may reasonably be supposed that they are a selected 
group. 

The examinations which I have inflicted upon them are very old 
fashioned and not at all in accordance with the dictates of modern 
pedagogy. The department of education and the department of 
psychology assure me with vehemence that they are all wrong, and 
I am in no position to gainsay them. In the first place, they are of 
the “essay” type, in which the student is required to set forth what- 
ever ideas he may have in his own words, instead of placing a cross 
in one of many squares on a paper, which a clerk may then grade 
with a stencil. In the second place, they are four hours long—a fact 
which occasionally leads to something approaching nervous prostra- 
tion from the sheer strain of thinking for that length of time. But 
what is infinitely worse, they do not even inform the victim as to 
what the problem is but leave him to discover it for himself. The 
questions consist of a set of facts of the sort which may wander into 
any lawyer’s office, and to these facts he is expected, in his own 
words, to apply the law. 

One such question may serve as an illustration: 

Defendant, the owner of an apartment building, left the door of an elevator 
in the building open and unguarded. Plaintiff and her children were visiting a 
tenant in the building. When they left the tenant’s apartment, the children ran 
ahead of plaintiff toward the elevator, and without any fault on the part of 
plaintiff, entered the elevator and set it in motion. Plaintiff, seeing the elevator 
ascend with the children, was much frightened, and suffered a miscarriage. ‘lhe 
elevator stopped automatically at the top, and the children were not harmed in 
any way. Has plaintiff an action against defendant? 

Any teacher of Torts will at once recognize the case of Cohn v. 
Ansonia Realty Co. Any attorney who has dealt to any extent with 
negligence cases will recognize the legal problems—the responsibility 
of a landlord for the safety of common passageways, the obligation 
to protect meddling children against their own propensities, the pos- 


sibility of recovery for injuries due to fright at the peril of another. 
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I have before me the answer of one young man to that question. 
Verbatim, it reads as follows: 

Defendent should be libel for the freight. Children are all ways foreseible by 
a reasonable man the fear of children and their conseqences freight is all ways 
to be antissipated from a woman. Wimmen are afrad of children and she could 
forsee when he left the elevator open that there might be children and she 
might be freightened and have a miscarage. The owner of a bilding is required 
to keep the premaces safe for people who come to visit the tennents and when 
he causes fear of children and a miscariage he should pay for the freight. 


The author of this grotesque and scandalous bit of writing is a 
graduate of a high school of excellent reputation, in a city of more 
than three hundred thousand people. He has been exposed to a 
one-year course in English composition in the state university to 
which I have referred. He is seeking to enter what is, after all, one of 
the principal literary professions. One might hazard the supposition 
that the average lawyer in the course of a lifetime does more writing 
than a novelist. He must draw contracts, wills and pleadings, write 
opinions, briefs, and letters and set thousands of words on paper 
where the most meticulous accuracy is of supreme importance, and 
the use of “effect” for ‘‘affect,” of “except” for ‘‘accept,”’ of “heirs” 
for “‘legatees,”’ or of ‘‘may”’ for ‘‘shall,’’ may conceivably bankrupt a 
client. He must use that double-edged tool, the English language, 
with all the precision of any surgeon handling a scalpel. When I 
look upon this candidate for such a life of literary composition, I 
am reminded of nothing so much as the cry of the late Henry van 
Dyke to the boy who did not like to read: ‘Poor child! Who crip- 
pled thee?” 

The example I have chosen is of course extreme. Not many of my 
embryo counselors at law involuntarily introduce the doctrines of 
Margaret Sanger into questions dealing with legal liability for emo- 
tional disturbance. Not many of them are really good for a laugh. 
But very, very many of them are hopelessly, deplorably unskilled 
and inept in the use of words to say what they mean or, indeed, to 
say anything at all. Of the two hundred and twenty-five there have 
been not more than a dozen who write really well, choosing the apt 
word and saying the thing effectively so that it is a pleasure to read 
the paper. Few can turn a phrase. I still recall with affection the 
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graduate of five years ago who reduced Sassoon v. Lindsay, Bendix 
& Co. to one sentence worthy of Macaulay: “A nation which is 
proud to insist that clothes do not make the man clings nevertheless 
to the belief that it is the label which makes the liquor.”’ There is 
all too little of that in these papers. Once past my dozen, perhaps 
less than half of the remainder are capable of writing a simple essay, 
in English unadorned, to convey a plain meaning that he who runs 
may read. The rest shade off into varying degrees of floundering 
incoherence, stammering repetition, and murky confusion of 
thought, until we reach a few lost souls like my friend above. 

One might perhaps pass over all the bad spelling, although it goes 
rather against the grain to graduate from any major law school men, 
who after three or four years still write ‘‘negleganse,” “defendent,” 
“arest,” “sueing,” “priveledge,” and “assaut and batery.”’ I have 
been told, and I do not question the statement, that there are many 
well-educated persons who are constitutionally incapable of learning 
to spell. It does seem odd that so many of them should congregate, 
year after year, in our law school. Surely there is something wrong 
when twenty papers, selected entirely at random, yield the follow- 
ing spellings of common, nontechnical words: 


two [for too] speshal probly 

haveing hazerdous distinkt 
chanse titel vishius 

rite [for right] tresspas oposit 
ommision judje loose [ for lose] 
thret rong delaid 

too [for to] alledge mallus [for malice] 
dammege attact pleeding 
alright weppon deceipt 

ofer permision lible [for liable] 
criminial useing bargan 

forsee recieve bussines 

beleaf gilty layed 

insolt writeing persue 

heith [for height] fense 


I am given to understand that reading is taught by the “word” 
method nowadays in the primary grades and that very little atten- 
tion is given to spelling—which may account for the foregoing list. 
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But after all, I suppose that this may not be very important. Per- 
haps it is too much to ask that an attorney, an officer of the court 
and a gentleman, shall not be illiterate, so long as he can find a sten- 
ographer who can spell. 

One might also overlook all the bad grammar, although it is diffi- 
cult not to wince at “could of been,” “hadn’t ought to of,” “not done 
nothing,” “had went,” “‘when he done same,” “‘these cases is,’’ and 
the like, on the part of college men seeking to enter a learned profes- 
sion. I am told that the schools do not bother greatly about gram- 
mar now and I can readily believe it. Perhaps it does not matter; 
if no one uses grammar except the professors, an attorney may possi- 
bly do very well without it. 

But it is not so easy to dismiss the appalling lack of ability to 
organize a paragraph or even a sentence, to say simply and clearly 
what is meant. For weary hours I have struggled profanely through 
dismal swamps of incoherence, of which the following is a fair, by 
no means exaggerated, sample: 

The buyer has an action for breech of warenty if he has gave notice to the 
seller in a reasonable time Uniform Sales Act sec. 48 after he knows of the de- 
fect there is a trade name here but here he does not give such he has an action 
no action for breech of warenty also after he reasonably ought to of known the 
warenty would be implied warenty of merchentable quality here thirty days 
is too long. You could not bring fittness for the purpose here because there is 
a trade name Holden’s Beer is a trade name buyer took initiative in asking for 
it so reliance on seller’s skill and judgement not here but merchentable not 
excluded according to Cardozo if this is sale and not service I think it is sale 
and merchentable quality in spite of trade name but no notice and so no action 
for breach of implied warenty of merchentable quality in spite of trade name. 

With due allowance made for the fact that the examination was 
written under pressure of a time limit and under considerable nerv- 
ous tension, I suggest that the author of this passage is still not com- 
petent to write his native tongue. In sixteen years of education, 
through grade school, high school, and college, he has not acquired 
the ability to think through what he has to say, organize it coherent- 
ly, and write it down. It is not his memory of the law which is at 
fault; the answer to the question is there, if one excavates deeply 
enough. He simply never has learned to think in terms of his own 
written language—which is certainly a very elementary skill, con- 
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sisting of little more than the power to plan what is to be written 
and to see that there is some orderly connection between the ideas 
set down. He has traveled a long educational road to plague my 
June evenings with compositional sukiyaki like that. To the end of 
his days he will remain convinced that he was not treated fairly on 
the law examinations, because he knew all of the answers, but 
“didn’t know how the faculty wanted them written.” In a greater 
or less degree, he is typical of a hundred others who are on our hands. 
Poor child, who crippled him? 

It is not for me to say where the responsibility for all this may 
lie. It is easy to leap to the conclusion that there must be astonish- 
ingly low standards in any college English department which has 
passed these students on. Certainly all is not well. But I do not be- 
lieve that the fault lies primarily with the colleges. I have great 
respect and the utmost sympathy for my harassed, overburdened 
colleagues who are charged with the labored, tedious task of teach- 
ing English composition. Confronted with an entering class of a 
thousand in all stages of literary deficiency, they can do little more 
than require a daily theme and deal savagely with the blunders. It 
is a rare student who, given twenty-four hours with his attention 
fixed on the writing and a fraternity brother to help, cannot produce 
something which will pass muster. Once the unpleasant chore is 
out of the way and he has rendered unto the English department 
those things that are English, he relapses into his own written lan- 
guage, which resembles nothing unless it be Mark Twair’s German. 
Those who teach college English must be reminded constantly of 
that phrase of Bolivar’s that he who fights for liberty in Spanish 
America has plowed in the sea. 

One may question seriously whether the rudiments of writing can 
be taught in college. It is too late. The most that can be done is to 
put a roof on the structure already begun. One learns to write, I 
think, for better or worse, in high school or even before that. The 
last real opportunity for drill in the fundamentals is in the secondary 
schools. Whether the explanation is the great increase in the size 
of classes or the slow lowering of all standards to the level of the 
weaker students who are flooding in upon the high schools, I do not 
know; but for whatever reason and however the job is being done, it 
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is apparent that the product is not one of which anyone can be 
proud. 

I am very sure that the high school which I attended in those 
halcyon days before the war would never have tolerated for one 
moment the kind of writing which is offered me today by Bachelors 
of Arts. One wrote decent, intelligible English there or failed to pass 
until he did. There are high schools today which teach their stu- 
dents how to write. I know, because I have papers from their gradu- 
ates. There is one in a neighboring city whose graduates consistent- 
ly are outstanding in their ability to express themselves. One of its 
old teachers told me why. It was agreed there years ago that any 
student who could not spell common words, who used wretched 
grammar, who was unable to frame a series of simple sentences to 
say what he meant, should fail. As a result of this revolutionary pro- 
gram, the graduates of that high school, every one of them, can 
write the English language. It seems almost worth the effort. 

At the risk of invoking the wrath of those twin departments of 
education and psychology, I might venture the suggestion that the 
almost universal use of the “objective” type of examination question, 
from grade school through college, has done nothing to further the 
cause of literacy. The very obvious labor-saving convenience of pre- 
senting the student with a mimeographed, predigested set of an- 
swers, on which he places a check mark after “true” or “false,” se- 
lects one out of a multiple set, or writes a single word to complete a 
sentence, so that the whole may be graded by any assistant janitor 
who has the key—this, together with the comforting assurance that 
he is either right or wrong, that no element of individual judgment 
can enter into the final grade, and there can be no unfairness and 
no argument about it afterward—has thrust far into the background 
the much more difficult method of requiring the man to tell you 
what he knows. It isno uncommon thing for a bewildered and angry 
Freshman, confronted with his initial law examination, to complain 
bitterly that this is the first time in his life that he ever has been 
asked to write down his own knowledge and his own thoughts about 
a problem in his own way and that such questions are damnably un- 
fair—how is he to know what we want him to say? 

Without being an educational psychologist, one may concede the 
merits of the objective question. But where, if not in school, should 
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one gain practice in organizing his own ideas in answer to a question? 
How useful is knowledge if it cannot be put into a coherent, intelli- 
gible statement on paper? Is everything well with an education, 
when sixteen years of it lead only to utter consternation at the pros- 
pect of a little original writing? 

What is to be done about all this? I wish that I knew. There is 
little enough that we can do in the law school, except to be pretty 
brutal and to see that the professional gates are guarded well. The 
damage has been done long ago. Standing close to the end of the 
road and looking back upon an entire educational system, it is easy 
to see that in one respect, at least, it might be improved. I wish that 
these people could be taught to write English. Or, failing that, I 
wish that they would not come to study law. 





READING LIST—DESIGN FOR LIVING 
EVELYN RUUD" 


As another school year is begun, the task devolves upon me 
once more of assembling a “reading list’”’ for my classes in English 
in the third year of high school. An easy and delightful task, it 
might seem to the uninitiated—picking out books for young people 
to read! The only difficulty, no doubt, is that there is so vast a field 
to choose from; or, possibly, that there is not enough money to in- 
dulge one’s preferences. But I can choose as I will, little hampered 
by pecuniary considerations in this particularly opulent unit of the 
California public-school system; and yet, never before in some twen- 
ty years of English teaching has my task of choosing books assumed 
so heroically the aspects of a problem. 

I teach in a small rural high school in the San Joaquin Valley in 
California. When I came to it, seven years ago, it was not very dif- 
ferent from the average village high school, except that the buildings 
were more than usually ornate and the grounds more than usually 

t Miss Ruud has observed human beings at first hand in lumber towns, labor camps 
for Dust Bowl refugees, department stores, laundries, and social service institutions, 
and has traveled widely in Europe and America. She has the Master’s degree from the 
University of California, and is a teacher of English in a California high school. 
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well planted and taken care of. The work was not too exacting and 
life was leisurely and unexciting. The prevailing tone of community 
life was distinctly Middle Western, and a dominant note was fur- 
nished by a colony of thrifty, music-loving German ranchers who 
had banded together for religious reasons when they first migrated 
to this country. Music and foreign languages were the favored sub- 
jects in the high school. 

As for the English department, its offerings soared grandly above 
the practical. My teaching assignment for the third-year work com- 
prised the following: Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso; Macaul- 
ay’s Essay on Warren Hastings; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; and 
(this not to be used longer than for six weeks) Long’s History of 
American Literature, without selections. 

The foregoing details illustrate by contrast the change that has 
taken place in the school and community in the last four or five 
years. We are at present, in the valley, witnessing the last great 
western migration, or “rush,” in American history. Today our vil- 
lage looks not unlike a mining camp in the fifties. Tents, board 
shanties, and rude trailers fill the vacant lots and crowd into friend- 
ly backyards. In the country they line the irrigation ditches, infest 
the eucalyptus groves, and dot the sagebrush in squalid mushroom 
clusters. As for the newcomers, they are chiefly from Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, the Texas Panhandle, and the Ozarks. They are not all 
indigents or migratory laborers, but they are of surprising sameness 
in stock and mores. The climatic and economic changes which have 
brought them here seem immaterial beside the fact that they are 
here in California—two hundred, three hundred thousand strong. 

Their children today throng our halls in school. Their accent, 
dubbed for want of a better name “‘Oklahomian,”’ dominates the 
hubbub of youthful chatter outside, as the English teacher despair- 
ingly prepares for her next class—probably much too large to handle 
properly. That accent! How quickly its early charm has faded; 
the “caint”’ for “can’t,” “hit” for “‘it,”” and the “you-uns” which 
should have been, according to the best Southern traditions, “‘you- 
all!” The total lack of grammar sense, the paucity of vocabulary, 
the distaste for continued reading or mental effort of any kind, leave 
one discouraged and bored. What to do? 
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The first thing to do seems to try better to understand the alien 
background. Hence every available book on the South is indus- 
triously scanned for hints as to emotional tendencies and folkways. 

Information on share-croppers, religious practices, and soil ero- 
sion give some enlightenment. A reading of the latest edition of 
Herndon’s Lincoln Letters suggests that the backwoodsmen of 
Lincoln’s day must have been much like these people in transition. 

In the meantime their sons and daughters sit before me, the girls 
restless and wild-eyed, poorly ‘“permanented”’ and dressed, the 
boys mild, inattentive, lean-hipped, and blue-jeaned. They are 
about sixteen, let us say, and have been herded through from two 
to a half-dozen high schools in the last two years. Large acreage in- 
creases in potatoes and other foodstuffs in the vicinity will probably 
moor them here at least two years longer. They have read as little 
as possible, and write in a singularly bald and dispirited style. In 
English their class reading has been mostly short selections of 
biography, fiction, and moral preachment. Outside of class, radio 
plays and the movies are all-sufficing. 


The problem before me is to formulate a reading list for the forth- 
coming school year which will meet the needs of this somewhat 
pathetic group. The first step is to discard most of the regulation 
“classics” for class use. I remember the large majority of Freshmen 
who spurned even the tried-and-true Jvanhoe last year, despite its 
possessing a bandit-hero in the best romantic style. I remember 
the blank incomprehension which greeted The Tale of Two Cities, 
Silas Marner, and The Merchant of Venice. 

I must start somewhere, so I begin desperately with a volume of 
narrative poetry. This, because I have discovered that, like most 
primitives, my subjects like poetry, provided they can recognize it 
as such. They come of a ballad-loving race, of English and Scotch- 
Irish stock. In tests for appreciation of poetry they show surprising 
soundness of judgment and feeling for rhythm. I should include all 
the old favorites, like the ““Highwayman,” by Noyes, and add such 
frankly sensuous ones as Keats’ ‘““The Eve of St. Agnes.” I would 
include ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter’’ because it shows that one can be funny 
in some other dialect than that of Will Rogers. Besides, we might 
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point out a parallel between “bousin’ at the nappy” and beer- 
swilling at the Corners. I note the quickened interest at all erotic 
passages, but, reflecting that they have physically matured early 
and will marry young, conclude that they might as well get instruc- 
tion in love-making from literature as from the movies. I consider 
the possibility of putting Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter next on the list, 
but decide to substitute one elemental passion for another and at- 
tempt Macbeth. 

It may seem rash to include Shakespeare’s study in murder at 
this point. But it is drama, it is poetry, and it deals with a familiar 
theme. Murder and sudden death are a little closer to the lives of 
this type of youngster than to the average. Two years ago, the town 
constable was shot to death from the back by a twenty-year-old 
Arkansan. This winter, a negro boy, galled by continued heckling 
from white boys who resented a “nigger” sharing gymnasium facili- 
ties, went berserk with a knife and missed murder by an inch. 
Diminutive Lorena the other day wrote matter-of-factly that the 
most “interesting” experience of her life was the time the sheriff’s 
posse killed a bandit in her father’s corn patch. The moral conflict 
in Macbeth is understandable to these readers. The consequences 
of guilt in the form of mental disintegration impress them. The 
supernatural element provokes interesting speculation in the minds 
of the children of parents who purge their souls on Sunday evenings, 
writhing in religious ecstasies on the floors of shabby meeting-houses. 
Shakespeare is no longer considered an idiot babbling gibberish on 
irrelevant topics. 

Having finished a whole play, we are encouraged to do a “‘book.”’ 
This will have to be prose. That it must have an American back- 
ground is obvious. It should be Western, as close to home as pos- 
sible, and yet contain as little as possible of the vernacular which 
these students are inclined to reverence as the only kind of English 
worthy of employment in creative expression. It should be adult. 
I consider Wister’s The Virginian and Jackson’s Ramona in turn, for 
obvious reasons, but discard them as not quite first-rate writing. 
I turn to nonfiction, and finally in desperation settle on Roughing I1, 
by Mark Twain. I am aware that I could have named a dozen books 
which might be better literature. But this does have subject matter 
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that is sure in appeal and a journalistic style which offers possibili- 
ties for imitation. Moreover, the author’s hatred of sham and affec- 
tation arouses keen sympathy in this group, which may be led 
further to note that this hatred is extended to sordid crime and 
violence parading as “romance.’’ The modern gangster or even the 
“smart guy’? would have short shrift at Twain’s pen. These con- 
clusions, and others, emerge from a reading of Roughing It. 

At this point I realize that the next choice of book must be one 
that delves more deeply into human life and its problems. The prob- 
lems of youth are universal, but it seems to me that these young 
people are beset more than is common with needs not so universal. 
Under-privileged adolescents are concerned chiefly with urgent ma- 
terial considerations—decent clothes, plumbing, money for gasoline, 
movies, and getting married. To these ends they have early learned 
to be resourceful, but many of them still have little appreciation of 
the values of security, permanence, and good housekeeping. The 
German ranchers look on their ways with horror; the “natives,” 
with irritated amusement. But they persist in those ways with a 
curious stubbornness. Wanderers by inheritance, they show little 
curiosity about the domestic habits of other folk. Because of this 
and because their race prejudices are strong, I should like to put 
into the hands of each for an indefinite length of time some such 
book as Nora Waln’s House of Exile, Eleanor Mercein’s Basquerie, 
or even Nordhoff and Hall’s latest, The Dark River—anything to 
show leisured, ordered, and luxurious living elsewhere but in the 
homes of American wealth. 

This would be preliminary to the last and best book of the year’s 
reading list, which book I have not at present writing, alas, settled 
upon. It must be written with extreme simplicity, earnestness of 
feeling, and strong American flavor. Its purpose must be to make 
unmistakably attractive such things as permanence, love of the 
land, and sweet, clean, orderly living. I name these things because 
it seems to me obvious that they are the things most worth striving 
for to these latter-day lost tribes. The book might be one of Willa 
Cather’s, or Hemon’s Marie Chapdelaine. But I think I should like 
best to experiment with Gladys Carroll’s As the Earth Turns. Ishould 
like to find out if any of the deep-rooted love of home, the quiet tact 
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and skill of Jen and her father in this story of a New England farm, 
communicates itself to young readers, as contrasted with the distress- 
ful living of Mildred and Ed. I wonder if they would note that the 
bond between Jen and dark-skinned Stan is a common love of the soil 
and of the good life which can proceed from the soil. 

In short, the theme, if there can be any in a reading course which 
is aimed at meeting exigencies and emergencies, is that of the need 
for more orderly, well-balanced living, founded on agriculture and 
tending away from the transient and insecure. If the prevalent 
shallowness in American life is the greatest menace for the future, 
then, of all places, we should begin to work at the bottom—with the 
lowest layer of society-—and see if roots cannot be sent down from 
it. 





THE EFFECTS OF EXTENSIVE TEACHER-READING 
OF POETRY 


ROSE MANICOFF* 


I should like to relate an experiment that I tried at Dewey Junior 
High School, Brooklyn, in connection with poetry that resulted in 
creative work on the part of the children.?, My experiment attempt- 
ed to show the effects of a “saturation” of pupils with poetry in a 
public junior high school, where a definite course of study had to be 
covered in the allotted time, and where there was an average sam- 
pling of pupils, mostly from the laboring class of parents usually 
found in our congested school districts. By the term “saturation”’ 
I mean extensive reading of poetry by the teacher without comment, 
reading to pupils for appreciation and enjoyment, rather than for 
study. No intensive or analytic studies of poems were made and no 
attention was called to the beauty or comprehension of any poem. 

The study of effects of poetry “‘saturation” had three aspects: (1) 

* Dr. Manicoff is a teacher of English at the Dewey Junior High School, Brooklyn, 
2. 

2 For complete details cf. Rose Manicoff, ‘“The Effects of Extensive Teacher-reading 
of Poetry: An Experimental Study with Junior High School Pupils” (unpublished 
manuscript on file at Fordham University, February, 1937). 
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effects concerning interest in poetry as indicated by pupils’ liking, 
reading, and writing poetry; (2) effects concerning appreciation of 
poetry; and (3) any other or concomitant effects. 

My investigation did not attempt to compare the effects of exten- 
sive reading with intensive teaching of poetry. The main objective 
of my study was to ascertain what effects on pupils resulted from 
the enrichment of the regular literature course of study by means of a 
“saturation” with poetry. 

My investigation differs from other studies in its purpose and 
procedure. At no time were pupils asked or encouraged to write or 
read poetry. At no time were they taught how to write poetry or 
told or advised what to read. I set out with the purpose of “‘saturat- 
ing” pupils with poetry and noting what happened. 

My study, however, involved a great deal of extensive reading of 
simple poetry to children. Most writers believe that “children de- 
velop a keener appreciation for poetry’’’ if the teacher just reads 
poetry and “reads, reads, reads. . .. . And he should never commit 
the absurdity of believing, following the most popular of our modern 
theories of education, that only as long as the child is performing, 
no higher result may be looked for. Child activity is marvelously 
educative in its proper place; but is not a substitute for teacher ac- 
tivity in its proper place.’’ 

The teaching of poetry is chiefly a matter of contagious enthusiasm.‘ It is 
more like an excursion or travel into a far land, a sweeping realization that there 
is something in the spirit of the childish reader that is following a piper at the 
gates of dawn, that school is no longer keeping. .. . . From every excursion into 
real poetry, a child will return refreshed and strengthened.° 


I. THE PROCEDURE 


I prepared a reading list of poems with which to “saturate’’ the 
pupils. This was made up from my own literary background and 


3 Mildred English, ‘‘Creative Writing in the Middle Grades,” Education, LIII 
(November, 1932), 134. 

4 Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth (Doubleday, Page & Co., 1928), pp. 82-83. 

5 Dixon Wector, ‘“The Child and the Poet,” Childhood Education, X (November, 
1933), 64. 

6 Orton Lowe, ‘‘What To Emphasize in the New Poetry,’’ Elementary English Re- 
view, VI (February, 1921), 38. 
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from suggestions in magazine articles and books discovered during 
the preparation of my study. 

Since changes in the pupils’ interest in and appreciation of poetry 
were to be noted as a result of this “saturation,” it was necessary 
to measure these factors “before and after’ the experiment. This 
was done by means of a questionnaire and an appreciation test, 
both of which I constructed. 

The five classes selected for this experiment were two seventh- 
year classes of “normal progress,”’ two eighth-year classes of ‘‘slow 
progress,” and one ninth-year “rapid-advancement”’ class. There 
were 185 pupils involved in this investigation. 

In the seventh and eighth years, one of the two classes served as 
an experimental class and the other as a control. In the ninth year, 
the same class was used as a control class the first semester and as an 
experimental class the next, for it was not possible to compare the 
results of two ninth-year classes, because of the exigencies of pro- 
gramming. 

The same teacher, the writer, taught all five classes, that is, both 
the control and the experimental. The control classes were given 
the regular literature course as prescribed by the New York City 
Literature Syllabus. The experimental classes, in addition to this 
regular course, were “saturated” with a great deal of simple poetry, 
read extensively by the teacher and later by the pupils, without any 
attempt at analysis, comprehension, or memorization. 

The criteria for equating the seventh- and eighth-year classes were 
as follows: (1) similar gradation and classification; (2) similar poetry 
interests to start with; (3) identical course of study; and (4) identical 
teacher. The only assumed variant in the experimental classes was, 
therefore, the “saturation” with poetry. 

The study involved the following technique for each of the groups: 

The effects concerning interest in poetry (which was indicated by 
pupils’ liking, reading, and writing poetry) were investigated by (1) 
three key questions of the questionnaire; (2) a record of observations 
of all responses pertinent to the interest phase of the study; and (3) 
a record of reading and of written contributions. 

The effects concerning pupils’ appreciation of poetry were investi- 
gated by (1) an appreciation test; (2) a record of observation of re- 
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sponses pertinent to the appreciation phase of the study; and (3) a 
record of the type of poetry chosen by pupils for their class reading. 

Other or concomitant effects were investigated by (1) the remain- 
ing statements of the questionnaire (questions other than the key 
questions); and (2) a record of observations of all changes, ‘“‘by- 
products,” responses, reactions, and contributions of the pupils dur- 
ing the course of the experiment. 

Results of the questionnaire and the appreciation test were tabu- 
lated “before and after” the experiment, and changes or increases 
were noted for class studies, matched-pair studies, and paired-iden- 
tity studies. No names of pupils were used throughout the investi- 
gation; they are to be identified by numbers. 


II. DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENT 

After the routine of administering the questionnaire and the ap- 
preciation test at the beginning of the experiment was concluded, I 
began to “saturate” the experimental pupils with poetry. About 
five minutes daily, during a period of eight weeks, were used for this 
purpose, except that in the seventh- and eighth-year classes, one 
period a week was set aside for the poetry hour whereas but half a 
period was utilized for this purpose in the ninth year. This afforded 
sixty-five minutes per week of “saturation” in the eighth-year experi- 
mental classes, and forty-five minutes per week in the ninth year. 

The following account, though by no means a reproduction of the 
daily notations and reactions that were kept during the course of the 
experiment, will suffice, however, to give an idea of what happened 
during the course of this poetry “saturation” experiment. 

A few days after the giving of the questionnaire and the apprecia- 
tion test, I read to the seventh-year pupils Lewis Carroll’s “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,” which is required in the course of study. 
The pupils enjoyed the humor of the poem. As there were a few 
minutes left, I said that I should like to read them another poem. I 
thereupon read Richard le Gallienne’s “I Meant To Do My Work 
Today.” The children seemed to enjoy the poem. There were audi- 
ble exclamations of pleasure, whereupon I said, “You see, the poet 
could not work that day, the birds and all of nature were calling 
him. As a result of his loafing, however, we have this lovely poem. 
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(No other comments were ever made about any poem during the 
course of the experiment. I had forgotten the objectivity of my ex- 
periment at the spontaneous outburst of the children.) 

The next day a folded paper was placed on my desk. I thought 
that it was some note of excuse and laid it aside, but after a few 
minutes I considered it best to read the note. It was a poem. As I 
read it to myself I could not help smiling, and I looked at the pupils 
whose eager faces seemed to be expecting something. Without any 
introduction I read the poem to the class; and then, very shyly, eight 
other children, to be exact, brought their contributions. Thus, day 
by day, poems were brought, at first very shyly slipped under the 
blotter and then, quite boldly and proudly, placed on my desk. 
Poems were brought in on ragged-looking papers, in pencil, and in 
careless penmanship, for they were mere spontaneous outbursts. I 
pretended not to be able to read such hieroglyphics, and so appear- 
ance, paper, and writing improved. Some of these poems were illus- 
trated with original drawings 4 la Blake. 

As days went on some pupils brought poetry books or their class 
readers and asked me to read a few poems of their choice. Most of 
these poems had real poetic beauty. These spontaneous requests 
gave me a most natural opportunity to say that I would read to the 
children daily, for a few minutes, poems selected by me, but that 
they could have their choice selections read during the oral English 
period, when they could read their own poetry or any poems that 
they found in books or magazines. 

During the last week of the experiment I read some of the poems 
from ‘Aunt Jean’s” corner of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. At first the 
children listened. Then they commented audibly that these poems 
were too childish and that their own classmates wrote better poems, 
and I smiled in humble acquiescence. In spite of this criticism, one 
boy told the pupils about ‘Aunt Jean’s Club,” and another asked 
me to give him that week’s coupon in order that he might send his 
poem to “Aunt Jean.”’ At the end of the period, a girl sheepishly 
asked me to save her a coupon from next Sunday’s paper. 

I kept an accurate account as to when and where the poems were 
written. Sometimes the child himself would tell me just how he came 
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to write a poem. Most of these children had never written poetry 
prior to this experiment. 

Detailed accounts of what happened in the eighth- and ninth-year 
classes during the “saturation” period cannot be given here. Al- 
though the initial reactions in each of these classes were different 
and occurred after a varying length of time, after two weeks in the 
eighth-year class and after three weeks in the ninth, I had concrete 
evidence that an interest in the reading of poetry was quite firmly 
established—books of verse from the public library were in constant 
evidence. 

III. CONCLUSION 

1. Many “saturated-with-poetry” pupils showed an increased 
liking for poetry. “‘Nonsaturated” pupils showed negligible changes 
in liking poetry. 

2. Many “saturated-with-poetry” pupils gave evidences of an in- 
creased desire to read poetry themselves and to have others read it 
to them. Many read poetry during their leisure time. “Nonsatur- 
ated” pupils showed no such evidences. 

3. The majority of the “saturated-with-poetry”’ pupils showed a 
beginning and an increase of creative writing. “Nonsaturated” 
pupils, with but two exceptions, showed no evidences of creative 
writing. 

As a result of this interest in poetry, 264 poems were written, 16 
were published in the school paper, and 2 in the juvenile section of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

4. Many “saturated-with-poetry” pupils developed a sense of 
poetry appreciation. There was a very marked difference in appre- 
ciation growth among the experimental pupils as compared with 
their matched or paired control mates.’ 

5. A number of worth-while concomitant effects resulted from 
this poetry “‘saturation’’: (1) a creation of an interest in poetry 
serving as an outlet for some pupils, particularly for the “problem” 
cases; (2) an acquaintance with the poems of a great number of 

7 Space does not permit a full description of the manner in which the pupils were 
matched. The basis for the matching included intelligence scores, scores on the in- 
terest questionnaires, and teacher’s opinion. 
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poets; (3) an interest in the lives of these poets; (4) a more immedi- 
ate and familiar contact with the school and the public library; (5) 
the organization of poetry clubs; (6) the genesis of worth-while atti- 
tudes in regard to: the pupils’ own self-ideal through the discovery of 
dormant interests and abilities; their immediate school work as a 
significant task; their improved conduct because of these new and 
budding interests and awakened abilities; and (7) a discovery of a 
useful way of spending leisure time. 

No such reactions, by-products, or effects were noticed among the 
“nonsaturated”’ pupils. 

It is evident that this experiment in poetry “saturation” had cer- 
tain worth-while effects. These effects can be attained among junior 
high school pupils at virtually all levels of mentality commonly found 
within this institution, and can be brought about provided that pu- 
pils are “exposed” to, “steeped” in, and “‘saturated” with simple 
poetry, without any formal instruction therein. 

Furthermore, since such worth-while results seem to flow from this 
method of “saturation,” I feel that the use of such a method is a 
means of enriching the curriculum for almost all types of pupils; that 
it is a worthy incentive in creating an interest in literature; that it 
thus provides wholesome use of leisure time; and finally, that all 
these objectives can be obtained with a minimum of class time. 
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SURVEYING NEWSPAPER POLICIES 

Since it is an acknowledged purpose of English classes to acquaint high- 
school students with current reading matter and provide them with a 
basis for discriminating in their selection, this study of newspaper policies 
may prove helpful. Though the following procedure was worked out in a 
journalism class, it can readily be applied to advanced English classes. 
History classes may also find it useful when studying current events. 

It is recognized that an exhaustive survey of any newspaper cannot be 
made under the following conditions, and within only two weeks’ time. 
Sufficient critical interest, however, is generally aroused to motivate most 
students to further appraisal beyond the time concentrated upon such a 
unit as a class project. 

After the class discussed the characteristic tendencies found in news- 
papers generally, they decided upon the major points for their outline, 
which ultimately was to be used in evaluating their findings. The four 
main sections of the outline included political, social, and sports policies 
together with the treatment of sensationalism. Each section was then 
examined in turn and subdivided. The completed outline is printed be- 
low. Sufficient space was allowed in the mimeographed copies for record- 
ing comments. 

After establishing this foundation for comparison, the students were 
assigned newspapers to examine and report on to the class. In surveying 
the larger dailies two students worked on one paper, dividing the sections 
of the outline between them as they wished. In evaluating weeklies and 
smaller dailies each of these was studied by one student. Eleven papers 
were reported on in a class of sixteen. The examination of at least two 
editions of every paper under survey was required. The purchase of these 
was made possible by the profits from the sale of the school news. 

Three class hours were spent in informal discussion between those 
working together in analyzing the specimens and filling in the outline. 
During this time the schedule for oral reports was formulated. Approxi- 
mately two papers were surveyed during a class period of forty minutes. 
The person giving the report demonstrated most of the reasons for his 
conclusions by clippings. While each report was given, the class with 
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mimeographed duplicates of the outline recorded the findings concerning 
the various papers. After the completion of the unit every student had 


NEWSPAPER POLICIES 
ee 
Where published: ____ — 3 


Daily 2 
I. Political policies B. Church activities 
A. Use of headlines C. Individuals 
1. Formation III. Sport policies 
2. Placing A. Fair 
3. Wording B. Definite favoritism 
B. Amount of space given to IV. Sensationalism 
1. International politics A. Amount (check) 
2. National politics 1. Much— 
3. State politics 2. Some 
4. Local politics 3. Not any 
C. Use of cartoons (check) B. Type 
1. Excessive— 1. Fair 1. News treatment 
2. Moderate— 2. Biased— 2. Feature treatment 
3. Meager— C. Use of pictures (check) 
D. Political ads 1. Excessive— 
1. Number run 2. Moderate- 
2. General format D. Headline formation (check) 
E. News commentator columns 1. Radical— 
(check) 2. Conservative 
1. Representative— 3. Some of each 
2. One-sided— E. Use of slang in 
F. Coloring of news 1. Headlines 
1. Obvious 2. News stories 
2. Subtle 3. Features 
3. Absence of prejudice F. Use of sentimentality (check) 
G. Editorials 1. Excessive—in news 
1. Fair in features 
2. Bigoted 2. Moderate—in news 
H. Open forums in features 
1. Representative 3. Not any—in news 
2. One-sided in features 


II. Society policies 
A. Fraternal organizations 


eleven outlines filled in, representing a fairly accurate determination of 
the more evident policies found in popular types of newspapers. 
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Among the eleven examples studied were included two of the recog- 
nized best illustrations of journalistic composition in the country, the 
New York Times and the Christian Science Monitor. To provide contrast, 
two other out-of-state dailies, five in-state dailies (two of which were 
local), one out-of-state weekly, and one local weekly were used. 

Mary L. MCNAMEE 


KELLOGGSVILLE HiGH SCHOOL 
GRAND RApips, MICHIGAN 





CORRELATING HISTORY AND ENGLISH 

The ninth year is a transitional period for most adolescents. What a 
fine time, therefore, to “orient”’ them and at the same time do some prac- 
tical teaching to bring into the schoolroom that same efficiency—economy 
of effort—that is the keynote of the modern business world. To accom- 
plish those ends a history and English teacher worked out a correlated 
course for the Freshman year. 

Throughout the year history served as the leader and English as the 
servant and supplement. By that is meant that written work was initi- 
ated in the history room and supervised and corrected, from construction 
standpoint, in the English classroom; literature was studied simultane- 
ously or slightly after its corresponding background period in history. 
For instance, Greek mythology paralleled the Greek era; Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, the Roman period; and Jvanhoe, feudalism. One final ex- 
amination a semester served as the basis of both grades, being checked for 
facts by the history teacher and expression by the English teacher. 

The latter felt the mastery of mechanics and certain fundamental 
techniques (note-taking, definitions, summaries, examinations) plus a 
simple appreciation of literature should be her goal. In order to trans- 
late this into action, the framework of her plan was the development 
of good study habits, proficiency in using the library, and capitalizing on 
acquired history knowledge. As an incentive to proper study habits, a 
comprehensive questionnaire (“‘an inventory at the beginning of the fiscal 
year’’) was answered, analyzed, and used as a basis for individual study 
programs. Time was budgeted so each student could face his own prob- 
lems with a purposeful personal plan. From time to time during the year 
the student checked himself to ascertain how the course he had charted 
was being followed. 

Acquaintance with the library, especially reference books and maga- 
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zines, followed. As a whole, through co-operation with the librarian, as 
types, through searching out problems and collecting data, and as indi- 
vidual books, through familiarizing themselves with the organization and 
the contribution of the various sections, the pupils became acquainted 
with their ‘‘merchandise.”’ They were trained to make bibliographies and 
did this throughout the year before beginning each new unit of history 
study. The first bibliography was a group project, the second a pair un- 
dertaking, and all others individual responsibilities. All were placed on the 
bulletin board in the library to be available for class use. The “product”’ 
was not for restricted consumption. 

The natural next step was “getting the idea.” Reading drills were used 
to improve rate and comprehension. Note-taking both from teacher dic- 
tation and from the printed page by individual effort followed and con- 
tinued at intervals through the year. Organizing this material into out- 
line form had its place and function. Definitions, stressing sentence struc 
ture, of the evolving civilizations studied were amplified by summaries. 
The latter, not to neglect the creative child, took any form a student de- 
sired. For example, the caveman’s will embodied the prehistoric contribu- 
tion; dialogues and plays reflected Grecian life; shields, symbolic of family 
and personal interests and accomplishments, crystallized the age of 
chivalry. They defended these in tournaments—tests. While intending 
primarily to make the written work serve practical purposes, effort was 
made not to stifle any artistic bent. 

Mistakes which Freshman papers are heir to were isolated as the need 
arose and drills focused attention on eliminating them. As pupils gave evi- 
dence of mastery, they were exempt from repetition of the drill which 
continued as long as there seemed to be need for it to correct persistent 
difficulties. Sentence structure was the chief problem, with possessives 
and spelling following close in the wake. 

Attention was given to proper handling of examinations. Emphasis 
was laid on independence in interpreting questions (which must be 
read!) as the preliminary step. Organization of material to reinforce main 
points and correlation of important details followed in logical sequence. 
Of course, the final proofreading in the time-honored fashion brought the 
activity toa close. In the process students were urged to use the diction- 
ary to “get the habit” of conquering spelling problems in a mature man- 
ner. 

As the modern world functions through committees, group discussions 
punctuated traditional class work. The personnel of the small groups 
varied constantly to avoid cliques and make participation democratic as 
well as to avoid concentration of leadership. 
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Reading is more valuable as well as more interesting when related 
to a central purpose. Therefore, as suggested earlier, books read by 
the group accompanied the study of the various periods in history. 
Not only Waterloo’s The Story of Ab and Van Loon’s Story of Mankind 
became part of a general reading at the time of prehistoric study, but 
other books of primitive life were used, such as Eastman’s Indian Boy- 
hood and the struggle of animal life in London’s Call of the Wild. Some 
attention was paid to Sappho’s poetry, Pindar’s odes, and Tennyson’s 
Ulysses, as well as the customary mythology associated with the Greeks. 
The Bible and Van Dyke’s Story of the Other Wise Man helped interpret 
oriental and Roman life. Julius Caesar vibrated with life as the Romans 
struggled through their political growing-pains. Class distinctions and 
animosities mingled with the glamour of the age of chivalry in Jvanhoe’s 
pageant. Glancing over this literature, one is aware that the students did 
not miss the usual forms of the classics. 

What was an experiment several years ago has become a recognized 
combination class being repeated a third time the ensuing year. Naturally 
there have been—and will continue to be—minor changes, but the general 
procedure will be the same for the following reasons: (1) it does make a 
fruitful adaptation of reading and writing, (2) it does challenge student 
interest, (3) it does develop independence in student activity, and (4) it 
does result in equal (if not greater) advancement in proficiency in reading 


and writing. ™ m 
MarRIE KrIEG 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 





AN EXPERIMENT IN MANNERS 

An oral English course that would really function outside the classroom 
has been the ambition of our English department, and one of the activi- 
ties introduced last term seems to have accomplished that in an inter- 
esting manner. 

Several weeks of the term are devoted to speech as it functions in 
social affairs. This necessitates a study of social usage and the conven- 
tions of modern society. The class discuss and dramatize certain situa- 
tions in modern life, such as the etiquette of entertaining, parties, dining 
properly at home or in public, the conventions of introductions, getting 
acquainted with people, and many other phases of conventional manners. 

The many problems connected with correct eating necessitated the 
borrowing of a complete table service of china and silver, from the domes- 
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tic science department of the school, to demonstrate the proper placing 
of dishes and silver and their use. The members of the class thought the 
dishes and silver would be much more interesting if there was really some 
thing to eat; and, when the dishes were returned to the cooking depart- 
ment, the teachers of English and of cooking both agreed that the young 
people were right. The result was the following plan, which proved so 
successful that it will become a part of the class work. 

A series of informal luncheons was arranged to be held in the little 
dining-room connected with the cooking-room. The class in English was 
then divided into groups of six, that being a number comfortable to seat 
and easy to prepare food for. One girl in each group became the desig- 
nated hostess and one boy the host. It was then the duty of the hostess 
to write invitations to each member of her group and they in turn must 
accept in writing. The pupils had decided to finance their own luncheons, 
and various girls in each group volunteered to prepare the food under 
the direction of the teacher of domestic science whose enthusiastic sup- 
port made the experiment a success. The host, therefore, collected the 
necessary contributions, which amounted to twenty cents each except 
for two groups that planned for extra guests and had a more elaborate 
menu. 

It was decided to have one casserole dish in order that the host should 
have to meet the problem of serving from a table dish. Also there should 
be a salad of some sort in order to demonstrate the eating of lettuce with 
forks. Incidentally, the cooking department had no salad forks, so the 
class purchased eight and, after using them for their luncheons, pre- 
sented them to the department. Bread, instead of rolls or biscuits, was 
generally used in order to demonstrate the buttering of small pieces. 
Although we all agreed that milk would be the desirable drink for our pu- 
pils, we did decide on tea or coffee in order that the hostess might pour 
the tea and the guests might have practice in passing the cream and 
sugar. Dessert suggestions were strawberries, prunes, canned fruit—all 
with cookies—or jello with whipped cream, or chocolate pudding, and, 
for a special group, pie a la mode. 

Regular dates for the luncheons were set at the convenience of the 
domestic science department. At least one recitation period intervened 
between each in order that class discussions might take place. When the 
dates had been settled, each group chose a date. Then the invitations 
were sent; acceptances written; the money collected; the menu selected 
by each group; the committee of girls to prepare the food consulted the 
teacher of domestic science, learned the required articles, purchased the 
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supplies, and prepared the food the day before or the morning of the 
luncheon. This preparation worked out better than had been expected, 
for once the girls were through with their own party, they gladly helped 
the others prepare for theirs and passed on with refreshing candor the 
mistakes that had been made, so that each group was most interested in 
hearing about all the other lunches. 

The lunches took place during regular recitation periods. Those going 
to the lunch were excused from their previous classes a few minutes earlier 
if they had any last-minute preparations to do such as setting the table. 
Since a recitation class used the dining-room the period before it was 
needed for the lunch, the host and boy guests made themselves responsi- 
ble for arranging the furniture and the hostess set the table. The members 
of the class not attending the lunch on any given day had work to do in 
their classroom or worked in the library on a research topic that had been 
assigned in connection with other speech problems. 

By the time the guests arrived the host and hostess were ready to 
greet the arriving guests in a friendly but formal manner. Then the host- 
ess led the way to the table. The host and boy guests were required to 
assist the girls in being seated. The hosts were somewhat shy about the 
task of serving, but as hostess and guests had come prepared with con- 
versational subjects, talk covered up the time taken in serving, and the 
host by the time he had reached his last plate was usually joining in. 
Then the meal proceeded. The teacher in most of the groups was a silent 
observer unless appealed to by questions along the way. This had been 
at the suggestion of the pupils whose comment had been, “If you aren’t 
there, how will we know that we are right?” It had been feared that the 
constraint of having to do things right might spoil the fun and the food, 
but since pupils and teacher were working in an experimental manner, a 
remarkable spirit of interest and pleasure resulted. During the meal there 
were opportunities for various desirable social qualities and conventions 
to be observed: such as the care of the hostess for her guests, that quiet 
watchfulness that makes successful entertaining; the ease in passing 
dishes; the use of the proper utensil for each food; the pleasant conversa- 
tion that makes dining a pleasure. 

When the main course was done, one of the girl guests whom we 
laughingly called the ‘daughter of the house” removed the used dishes 
and silver and placed the dessert and the beverage before the hostess to 
be served. Usually a bell interrupted the end of the meal, and although 
departure for other classes may have been hasty, the pupils were polite 
and kind. The girls used later free periods to wash the dishes and put 
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everything in order. The boys in every case volunteered assistance but 
were only permitted to arrange the furniture again. 

We had planned for table service such as would be most used in the 
homes from which the pupils came, but the day the principal of the 
school joined the group as guest of honor, it was decided by the group 
itself to have one of the girls from another group act as maid. This 
afforded an interesting comparison between the two forms of dining. In 
this luncheon the seating of guests of honor was considered as was the 
order of service. 

Both teachers felt that these lessons had been practical and of real 
usable value to the pupils. The pupils themselves were enthusiastic and 
before the term ended had planned a buffet luncheon for the whole class. 
In this final luncheon which came the last week of the term, the com- 
mittee was allowed full control and the result proved that many lessons 
in entertaining had been learned from the earlier series. The food was 
attractively served, hostesses and hosts were solicitous for their guests, 
conversation and games were well directed, and the manners used would 
have done honor to many a group that ought to know better. When the 
happy party ended, it was the general opinion that it is more fun when 
you know how. 

Jessie W. BourTILLIER 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





WRITING LETTERS TODAY 
Letter-writers seldom realize that their formal demeanor is as appar- 
ently ridiculous as the tears of the ‘Mock Turtle” in Alice in Wonderland. 
When they begin to write a letter they put on long black coats and high 
silk hats. They turn down the corners of their mouths and write as the 
undertaker buries the dead. Every vestige of their own personality dis- 
appears. Nothing is left but a series of expressions on a piece of paper— 
expressions so stereotyped and hackneyed that it would have been pos- 
sible for them to write the letter by merely using a number of rubber 
stamps. 
Here is a bit of verse entitled ““The Rubber Stamp Letter” that does a 
good job of illustrating this point. 
We beg to advise you, and wish to state 
That yours has arrived of recent date. 
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We have it before us, its contents noted; 
Herewith enclosed are the prices quoted. 
Attached you will find, as per your request, 

The sample you wanted; and we would suggest 
That up to this moment your order we’ve lacked, 
We hope you will not delay it unduly, 

And we beg to remain, yours very truly. 


This isn’t the way you talk, even when your speech must be formal— 
and that is seldom. Can you imagine someone saying to you, “Remember 
the five dollars you lost to me on the Michigan game of the 21st instant? 
I await your check in settlement thereof, for which I thank you in antici- 
pation”? Or would you say to your wife, “‘I beg to acknowledge receipt 
of the information that we are to play bridge tonight and I have the 
pleasure to advise you that I will be on hand to enjoy the same’’? 

Who started all this? Well, we must hang the blame on our ancestral 
tree. We inherited the habit. It was your great-great-great grandfather 
who lived before the time of typewriters or dictaphones who took his 
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quill pen in hand and “begged to state” that he was “the obedient serv- 
ant” of my great-great-great uncle. And my great-great-great uncle went 
right back at him in the same unnatural way. 

It is difficult, once you discard one rubber-stamp phrase, to keep from 
falling into the habit of using another. Active men often feel that they 
are too busy to be bothered thinking up fresh ways in which to express 
the same thought. They drop one stamp only to pick up another. When- 
ever they want to tell a person that they appreciate something done for 
them, the phrase that they used the last time in similar circumstances 
pops into their heads and they dictate it or set it down. 

Becoming word conscious is the first step toward writing fresher, more 
lively letters. Customs very often become uselessly old-fashioned, and 
such phrases as “I have before me your kind favor,” “I wish to state that 
according to our records,” and “I am in receipt of your reply of the 17th 
instant” are surely out of date. 

It goes without saying (but sometimes it isn’t apparent) that when 
you begin to write a letter you should have its purpose fixed definitely 
in your mind. Unless you have a goal clearly in front of you, it is almost 
impossible to pick out the facts that will lead the reader down the path 
that you want him to go. Nearly every letter is of the type that needs 
careful inclusion and handling of facts. The reader has confidence in 
the man who knows. It is silly to try to bluff him. He is smart enough to 
see quickly that you are talking through your hat. 
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But it’s often done—this bluffing. Maybe I ought to show you the 
most colossal specimen of “‘spoofing’’ that I have ever been able to cap- 
ture—the famous “‘chess letter.” 

It seems the customer wanted the rules for playing chess. Ever play 
the game? If not, look no farther; this letter will tell you clearly how it 
is done. Behold! 


DEAR MADAM: 

We do not have any special directions printed for playing chess, but I would 
suggest that you take one chess and move it from the bottom to the center, 
following the game through to the finer points. The first party that fills in the 
top of the board wins the game. We assure you, that if you will follow these 
instructions carefully, you will be able to play the game to your satisfaction. 


Yours very truly, 


That letter was actually written by a clerk in a large mail-order com- 
pany. You don’t know whether to laugh or to weep. This one had ob- 
viously never played the game. He didn’t know the facts wanted by the 
customer. It was sheer folly for him to answer without them. 

All the careful letter craftsmanship in the world will come to naught 
if the letter is either too stiff or too formal. Consequently, the good letter- 
writer of our time not only seeks to transact business as quickly and effi- 
ciently as possible but also tries never to lose an opportunity to make a 
friendly contact or render a service that will build good-will for his 
company. 

L. E. FRAILEY! 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

™ Mr. Frailey is author of the recently published Smooth Sailing Letters (Prentice- 

Hall, 1938). 











NEWS AND NOTES 


FOR RADIO-MINDED TEACHERS 


Some recent publications will be of particular interest to teachers who 
are thinking of installing radio equipment or making use of radio pro- 
grams. 

1. The Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City, of which Dr. James B. Conant, of Harvard, 
is chairman, has issued a brochure called Auditory Aids in the Classroom: 
A Report on the Cost of Providing Auditory Aids by Broadcasting, by Wiring 
Lines, and by Records. This may be obtained free by writing to the com- 
mittee. It is the latest word on the subject. This committee also has in 
preparation a report on broadcast receivers and sound-reproducing equip- 
ment for school use. The committee will send this to you when it is pub- 
lished if you ask for a copy. 

2. The National Association of Broadcasters has issued a brochure on 
How To Use Radio, by Professor Kenneth L. Bartlett, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, with a foreword by Commissioner John W. Studebaker. A copy 
of this valuable publication may be obtained by addressing the associa- 
tion at the National Press Building, in Washington, D.C. 

3. Teachers may be reminded again that the Office of Education, in 
Washington, issues a mass of material of great value to English teachers, 
including scripts that can be performed in the classroom or over local 
stations. Write to the Office of Education for a copy of their radio 
catalogue. 





A RADIO PLAY SERVICE 

Beginning in February, 1939, the University of New Mexico plans to 
add to its radio activities by offering a course in radio play production, in 
which special attention will be given to original scripts. This course, to 
be known on the campus as “Dramatic Art 83,” will provide student and 
adult talent for the interpretation of worth-while scripts sent in to us. 

Here is a chance for the writer of radio plays and short stories to see 
how his scripts sound in actual performance. Moreover, the script, as 
altered (if altering for timing or dramatizing is necessary), will be re- 
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turned to the writer so that he may later use our suggestions if he likes. 
If the author prefers not to permit any alterations, however, he may say 
so when he submits his script and his wishes will be respected. 

The most interesting feature of this attempt to co-operate with writers 
in offering them a free laboratory for their work is the recording of pro- 
grams. Even if a worth-while script is not “aired,” the writer may hear 
it, at least in part, for we plan to rehearse and record one deserving script 
each week. The recording will be made on both sides of a cellulose disk 
which may be played on any phonograph with an ordinary steel needle, at 
the usual speed of 78 r.p.m. We can also record at 33 r.p.m. This disk 
will be sent to the author free of charge in return for the use of his script, 
but express charges must be collect. 

Not every script received can be broadcast or even recorded, as the 
budget for “Dramatic Art 83” is limited; but we shall be glad to record 
scripts that we would otherwise return unused, provided that the author 
so instructs us. These recordings will be made at nominal charges, de- 
pending upon the size of the disk used. Prices and sizes of disks will be 
sent on request. 

CARLESS JONES 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 


[The University of New Mexico broadcasts over the commercial sta- 
tion KOB, an N.B.C. affiliate of 10,000 watts and one of the country’s 
oldest stations. Additional time is available to us over KGGM, the local 
C.B.S. station.] 


THE SEMANTIC WORD COUNT 

The Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
Uniyersity, has completed the Semantic Word Count. This study, which 
was carried out under the direction of Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, lists all 
the words of more than one meaning which occurred in a sample of 
2,500,000 words. It gives an estimate of the number of times a particular 
meaning is likely to occur in 1,000 occurrences of a word. It also notes 
the number of different types of material in which that meaning is to be 
found, that is, its range of occurrence. 

Aside from its importance in grading readers, the count provides an 
opportunity for the editors of school dictionaries to improve their product. 
There has always been a twofold problem for school lexicographers: which 
meanings to include and in what order meanings should be placed. The 
Semantic Count offers the solution to both of these questions. 
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The Semantic Count will also provide a useful instrument of research 
in the fields of language, psychometry, and adult education, especially 
the teaching of English to adult foreigners. There has been much inter- 
est expressed in the project by educators in charge of the program of 
teaching English as a secondary language in such places as India, Egypt, 
and the United States territories. 





A DRAMA FESTIVAL 


A well-organized drama festival was recently held at the State Normal 
School in Cortland, New York, for the purpose of stimulating inter- 
normal-school co-operation in dramatics. Among the speakers at the festi- 
val were Pierre Loving, Roy Metzel, Dr. Walter Stainton, and other well- 
known students of the drama. The success of the festival has led many 
to believe that a drama organization of the normal schools and teachers 
colleges of the state may soon be organized, chiefly in order to make possi- 
ble the organization of a circulating library of plays and records, a costume 
wardrobe, a circuit for the presentation of plays, and a bureau to meet 
the demands of clubs desiring this form of entertainment. 





THE PERIODICALS 

THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 
An editorial paragraph in the Partisan Review, a literary quarterly, 
declares that semantics seems to be well on its way to the oblivion which 
overtook humanism and technocracy. Admitting that semantics is in 
itself a most useful study, the editorial writer charges that its proponents 
have been unduly preoccupied with the abuse of words. Merely teaching 
people to call things by their right names will not avail to overcome the 
obstacles in the way of social progress. The economic contradictions of 
capitalism remain no matter what they were called. Semantics repre- 
sents a return from the materialism or realism which characterized 
American thought at the time of the World War. It emphasizes ab- 
stractions and assumes that our problems would be solved if we would 
but agree on a definition of such terms as “democracy.” “The substitution 
of semantics for economic and political analysis is a stage in the great 

retreat.” 
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Irwin Edman reflects upon the vagaries of the American mind that 
shifts its attention from one ideological fashion to another, in his article 
in the Saturday Review of Literature for October 15, 1938. Dewey, Berg- 
son, Freud, Marx, Einstein, T. S. Eliot, liberalism, progressive education, 
fascism, communism, neo-Thomism, progress, disillusion, reform, and 
revolution are typical of the fashions of ideas which have successively 
captured the imagination of the American intelligentsia. Each season 
new tastes in ideas dominate prevailing conversation. If one year it is 
the theory of the leisure class, it will be technocracy the next. Abstrac- 
tionism in painting is followed by logical positivism in philosophy, Anglo- 
Catholicism (or Anglo-Communism) in religion, the folklore of capitalism, 
and relativity in physics. To people first encountering a fashion in ideas 
it often seems the sudden revelation of an eternal truth. 

Unfortunately, the fashions usually take the form of a sublimated 
gossip. Ideas which have been painfully thought out in the study or 
worked out in the laboratory are thinned down into the idle chatter of the 
dinner table and the drawing-room. The uninitiate will converse glibly 
concerning mathematical formulas over which Einstein worked for years. 
Thus, Freudianism, which has supplied a psychoanalytic treatment of 
immense therapeutic value, supplied everybody with a smattering of 
psychoanalytic terms useful for the easy classification of friends and 
enemies. ‘‘One’s friends were no longer unhappy, but frustrated; castles 
in Spain gave place to wish fulfillments, and no weekend was complete 
without an amateur psychoanalytic devastation of everybody not present 
and in turn of everybody there.” 

One of the reasons for the rapid changes in fashions of ideas is the fact 
that the intellectuals are more interested in articulateness than in analysis 
and in themes for conversation than in objects for feeling and thought. 
But the gossip of the “‘talking intellectuals” threatened to bring the whole 
intellectual life into disrepute among the dull and the conservatives, who 
know only that there is a lot of talk going on and that what chiefly seems 
to recommend ideas is that they are new and that they can be talked 
about. 

Nevertheless, the dominance of a fashion in ideas is a symptom of a 
deeper uneasiness and of a nervous search for values in place of those no 
longer adequate. The anti-intellectual fears the talk, not so much because 
it is loose talk or because it forgets old, important ideas, but because it 
can and does give rise to new and disquieting ideas and constitutes a 
menace to the security of the world they know. What starts as a fashion 
may turn out to be a creed or a system of life or of politics. [Irwin Ed- 
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man’s new book, Philosopher’s Holiday, published by Viking Press, in- 
cludes the essay summarized in the foregoing paragraphs.| 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 

The October 19, 1938, issue of the Educational Research Bulletin is de- 
voted entirely to a field-study project undertaken by an eleventh-grade 
class in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The project itself, reported here by G. Derwood Baker, consisted of a 
study tour to the heart of the coal-mining and steel industries of America. 
The specific objectives of the project included a clear concept of the im- 
portance of basic industries in any age of man’s development; an ap- 
preciation of the interwoven social, economic, and political problems in 
coal and steel; and an appreciation of the problems of the United States 
as a part of greater world-problems. 

The instructional program embraced three major phases: a prelimi- 
nary study, which included preliminary reading, hearing, and discussion, 
to prepare for intelligent observation; the tour itself, beginning on April 
15, with a conference on mining at Philadelphia, and ending April 24 with 
another conference under the W.P.A. director of research, after visits to 
the Scott’s Run mining area in West Virginia; and a follow-up study 
from April 25 to May 27. The comparison of notes; checking of data 
with source materials; reports and exhibits for parents and the rest of the 
high school; thank-you letters to the many people who had extended 
courtesies and opportunities to the class on the trip; discussions on such 
questions as the differences between democracy, capitalism, socialism, 
communism, and fascism; and records of the trip, such as diaries, re- 
written notes, thought records, fact records, sketches, paintings, poems, 
music, clippings, bibliographies, letters, and the like, are illustrations of 
the follow-up activities. 

Students attended services in churches with field workers, studied maps 
and tools, talked with miners and foremen, visited a high school in the 
area, lunched in a company store as guests of the coal company, visited 
the community center, visited at village homes, had breakfast with 
the officers of the United Mine Workers’ Union, conducted individual 
interviews at the International Labor Office of the Bureau of Mines, and 
cross-examined an American graduate student of economics who spent 
five years in the Soviet Union and brought the latest data on Russia’s 
coal and steel developments. 

In reporting upon the evaluation of the trip as an educational experi- 
ence, Mr. Louis Raths describes the techniques employed in evaluating 
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students’ growth in such characteristics as reflective thinking, achieve- 
ment in the arts, leadership, and their attitudes toward such problems as 
labor and unemployment. In addition to these abilities the faculty also 
tested important information which students had acquired during the 
year in the various subject-matter fields, as well as the study habits and 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, and note-taking. Perhaps the most 
revealing of all the devices was the writing of individual compositions and 
diaries concerning the experiences of the tour. 

“The picture is clear,” declares Mr. Raths in summarizing his findings. 
“These students returned to Lincoln School from this experience much 
more favorably inclined to affirm positions which showed a concern for 
human welfare, a tolerance of racial equality, defense of certain demo- 
cratic rights and procedures, and a rejection of social generalizations 
which are too wide in scope or too arbitrary in their application. More- 
over, this increased liberalism was accompanied by a decreasing uncer- 
tainty and an increasing consistency..... * 

Incidentally, the tests showed clearly that the students’ absence from 
school did not result in serious losses with respect to other objectives of 
the school. In a few instances, indeed, the scores favored the industrial- 
study group. 


The following quotation from an article by Dr. Paul Witty and Dr. 
David Kopel in the September, 1938, issue of Educational Administration 
and Supervision is of interest to teachers of English on all levels of edu- 
cation: 

Broadly informed, generally cultured, and competently trained teachers 
are needed to develop curricula associated with this [children’s] multiplicity and 
diversity of interests. One must be impressed also with the need for intelligent 
selection of interests motivating individual or group work, since many favorite 
patterns appear unwholesome or undesirable. It appears, too, that the cur- 
riculum must be remade to effect greater continuity in order that worthwhile 
interests may be led to persist. It is indeed unfortunate that the greatest source 
of continuous intellectual growth—interests in reading—is shown in this, as 
in other studies, to give way to apparently less desirable but more engaging 
activities when children reach the age of twelve. Moreover, from the recession 
at this age there appears no recovery among young people or adults. 

Insistence upon productive scholarship in English literature on the 
part of college teachers is responsible for a serious deficiency in the train- 
ing typically provided for prospective secondary-school teachers of Eng- 
lish, according to Professor William I. Painter, of Indiana University. 
Writing in the October 29, 1938, issue of School and Society, Professor 
Painter presents evidence that English majors with from thirty-five to 
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forty-four semester-hours of college English work completed had read only 
slightly more of the literature which is of interest to the majority of high 
school pupils than had those who had completed from fifteen to twenty- 
four semester-hours of work in college English. The evidence was secured 
from twelve large universities and teachers colleges selected from the 
North Central, Southern, and Middle Atlantic associations. Professor 
Painter calls attention to the fact that teachers of high-school English 
are poorly prepared unless they can give expert guidance to young people 
inexperienced in the realm of literature. 

“Tn order to attain a commendable standard in the appreciation of good 
literature,’ reasons Professor Painter, “the pupil must read extensively 
first from literature on such topics and of such quality as he selects volun- 
tarily. He then must be guided by gradually increasing steps to the litera- 
ture of superior quality and on a wider range of topics. Otherwise he may 
attempt to read material for which he is not prepared and thereby develop 
a tentative or permanent dislike for it.” 

The writer proposes that a reading course in adolescent literature be 
introduced into the English curriculum of every teacher-training institu- 
tion. After teachers enter the profession, the scarcity of time makes it 
almost impossible for them to acquire an extensive reading background 
in the field of adolescent literature. ‘“Too strict an adherence to the classic 
novels and dramas,” he warns, ‘‘may eventually result in the relegation of 
English literature toward the position now occupied by the dead lan- 


guages in the secondary school program.” 


“We get so tired of being ignored and made to be quiet,” complains an 
anonymous high-school student in the November, 1938, issue of Progres- 
sive Education. The writer insists that high-school boys and girls want to 
build, invent, create, and think for themselves. He inveighs particularly 
against the use of school time for consideration of details of war, generals, 
dead kings and queens, dead and unused languages, mythology, and the 
literature that is hopelessly out of date and inappropriate for the present 
time. He wishes to be taught a certain amount of English from appropri- 
ate literature, science, psychology, how to develop a personality, how to 
choose a career (whether it be marriage or business), religion, and how to 
make the most of one’s talents. 

The young writer realizes that such a course as he describes would be 
ridiculed by many adults. “Boys and girls,” he thinks, “are having to 
swim against the current of wisecracks from elders who think there are a 
lot of laughs in the spectacle of a troubled girl of eighteen who wants 
desperately to be liked.” 
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Practical suggestions for the management of the school publication are 
offered by G. A. Haury, of the Newton (Kansas) High School in the 
October Bulletin of the Kansas Association of Teachers of English. Mr. 
Haury cites the evidence from a recent research study (A. G. Cooper, 
“What Is the Most Practical School Publication?” Nation’s Schools, 
January, 1932) to the effect that the annual, while the most expensive 
of the school publications, is the least effective in securing pupil participa- 
tion. The highest in degree of pupil participation is the school magazine, 
and the school newspaper is second. The opinions of the school principals 
were three to one against the annuals, two to one for the magazine, but 
four to one for the school newspaper. 

The school magazine may be made more effective through choice of 
timely material. The report of a meeting of the Latin Club, for example, 
is much less valuable than an article on what colleges Seniors expect to 
attend next year, or a description of a school landmark that pupils see 
every day without giving it attention. Creative work from topics all 
about us, such as personal sketches, creative plays, folkways, com- 
munity standards, local equipments, and school activities should be 
stressed. News is not essential to the magazine. It should interpret school 
life rather than record it. One investigator found that the most success- 
ful school magazine contains 50 per cent features and 50 per cent fiction. 
Interviews, personality sketches, informative articles, historical nar- 
ratives and description, sports events, editorials, inspirational essays, 
timely events in detail, seasonal stories, how to do things, etc., are il- 
lustrations of suitable subject matter for the school magazine. 


Summarizing current trends in reading instruction in the October, 
1938, issue of the Virginia Teacher, Nila Banton Smith points to the 
hitherto untapped possibilities for the teaching of reading which are in- 
herent in the increasing practice of giving children many first-hand ex- 
periences. The current emphasis upon children’s interests in the organiza- 
tion of reading instruction calls for wider and more varied reading from 
books. Moreover, it may call for work with different types of material, 
such as magazines, newspapers, encyclopedias, as well as books con- 
taining informative and literary selections. 

In the earliest period of reading instruction the chief emphasis was 
upon religious values. Later the objectives of reading were chiefly 
patriotic. More recently, however, the tendency has been to give ex- 
clusive attention to the mechanical aspects of teaching reading, so that 
we have frequently concerned ourselves only with the process of reading 
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an end in itself. Our troubled society demands a broader base and a 


more far-reaching objective for the teaching of reading today. “Why 
shouldn’t we,” asks Miss Smith, “‘use some of the reading content as a 
medium for helping to meet the needs of our present-day society? As 
teachers, let us look over and beyond and above reading as a process, 
and glimpse its function in building a better America.” 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS! 
(November) 
FICTION 

Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 
All This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field. Macmillan. 
My Son, My Son! by Howard Spring. Viking Press. 
The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. 
And Tell of Time, by Laura Krey. Houghton Mifflin. 


. Wisdom’s Gate, by Margaret Ayer Barnes. Houghton Mifflin. 


Dynasty of Death, by Taylor Caldwell. Scribner. 
The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 

Three Harbours, by Van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. 
Journey of Tapiola, by Robert Nathan. Knopf. 


NONFICTION 
Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace. 
With Malice toward Some, by Margaret Halsey. Simon & Schuster. 
The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur E. Hertzler. Harper. 
Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren. Viking Press. 
Alone, by Richard E. Byrd. Putnam. 


. The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. Reynal & Hitchcock. 


I’m a Stranger Here Myself, by Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. 

Dithers and Jitters, by Cornelia Otis Skinner. Dodd, Mead. 

Sailor on Horseback, by Irving Stone. Houghton Mifflin. 

The Paderewski Memoirs, by Ignace Jan Paderewski and Mary 
Lawton. Scribner. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of seventy-five bookstores. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 


Professors of the teaching of English have been as anxious to close up 
the too-wide gap between theory and practice as practitioners have been 
to point it out. Now comes a new champion, to hearten those who 
know that the lag of practice behind theory should be “much lessened.” 
Professor Parker in his Foreword declares: 

It is the purpose of this book to reconcile, in so far as possible, the theory and 
practice of teaching English. In order to achieve this purpose, the book will 
attempt to bring together sound principles and successful practice, and fuse 
them into a correlated program of English instruction. 


This is a laudable, an ambitious purpose. Even if we do not agree with 
the general editor of the series that the author has “displayed genius in 
the achievement of this task,’’ we give the author high praise for the 
extent to which he has succeeded. His proposed solutions follow in the 
main the principles and mediums set forth in An Experience Curriculum 
in English. 

When the author is following this curriculum closely, as well as when 
he is wandering away, the practice set forth does at times, however, dis- 
close a widening gap rather than one closing. In chapter viii his intrusion 
of a fifth language level, “‘group or general standard,” between the ‘‘in- 
formal or personal” and the “‘public or literary standard,” can only in- 
crease the uncertainty in many teachers’ minds over applying standards 
for informal and formal as used by dictionaries and in the Leonard mono- 
graph. Dictionaries, furthermore, have no distinguishing marks for 
‘“‘group or general standard.” Dictionaries do, however, have plentiful 
designations for the various ramifications of the technical level, which 
Professor Parker lumps with the literary, again shifting two of the usual 
levels. Similarly, the author’s lumping of all written communication into 
“creative writing’ and asking the creative-writing proponents (in An 

™ Roscoe Edward Parker, The Principles and Practice of Teaching English. New 


York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
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Experience Curriculum and Teaching Creative Writing, for instance)? to 
use the term “imaginative writing” would be confusing, partly inaccurate, 
and of doubtful assistance to the teacher. 

In chapter xi, if we may illustrate further confusing practice, the author 
would teach sentence patterns somewhat after the fashion of A New Plan 
of English Grammar; but in the next chapter he would use the present 
accepted grammar to teach correctness in sentence elements. Would not 
this double system be wasteful as well as confusing? To call “secretary” 
a predicate noun (They elected John secretary) when common practice 
uses that term for a noun identical with the subject and calls this one 
a predicate objective—is not this an invitation to anarchy? The author 
rightly decries the time and energy wasted on divided usage, yet on a 
definitely divided usage item in punctuation (comma or no comma before 
the conjunction between the last two in a series) he is advocating a 
“rule” the opposite of the “rule” given in Webster’s Collegiate, Fifth 
Edition, and found in most texts and handbooks. 

The Principles and Practice touches upon practically all phases of the 
English fields. Problems are well stated, and many solutions are com- 
mendable. Each chapter concludes with a selected list of references of 
a supporting nature. The Appendix, about one-third of the book, con- 
sists of quotations from the “ancients” to support the author’s recom- 
mended practice. There is no treatment of supervision, a most potent 
agency in bringing practice up to theory and modifying theory in the 
light of practice. 

O. B. SPERLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





COMPOSITION THROUGH CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


From the pen of an Australian teacher of English we discover a new 
textbook in the writing of English.' But it is decidedly more than just 
another composition book—it presents a technique in the teaching of 
composition which thoroughly integrates the processes of reading and 

2 Lawrence H. Conrad, Teaching Creative Writing (a publication of the Progressive 
Education Association). New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 

3 Janet Rankin Aiken, A New Plan of English Grammar. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1933. 

*E. G. Biaggini, The Reading and Writing of English. New York: Harcourt Brace 
& Co., 1937. Pp. 240+ xxvii. 
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writing and at the same time develops the critical judgment of the stu- 
dent. In his Preface Mr. Biaggini says, “This book is an attempt to 
bridge the widening gulf between those who know what literary value is 
and the larger number who do not..... It should help students to ac- 
quire the accomplishments of intelligent reading, and sensible and co- 
herent writing.”’ The spirit of the book is best summed up by the quota- 
tion facing the title-page, ‘“The condition of recognizing genuine superior- 
ity is a contempt for unfounded pretensions to it.”’ 

The book is intended for the use of students in the upper grades of high 
school, or the first year of college. Part I consists of five chapters of ex- 
ercises and discussions leading to the recognition and appreciation of 
literary values. Part II continues the exercises but adds data showing the 
responses of certain groups of students to the exercises, permitting the 
reader to check his judgments against those of other students of the same 
school level. Part III contains a single, more difficult exercise, and Part 
IV, ‘On Writing,” is an essay on essays. The emphasis of the book is on 
the thought and content of writing; no attention is given, therefore, to 
the mechanical skills of writing. 

It is always more difficult to evaluate a unique product than one in a 
recognized category. Mr. Biaggini is obviously influenced by the school 
of thought represented by I. A. Richards in his Practical Criticism. But 
Mr. Biaggini is unusual among the disciples of Richards in being able to 
write clearly and succinctly. This alone should grant him respectful at- 
tention. There is much more to commend, however. Surely there is a 
great need today for critical judgment in writing. With our conserva- 
tive teachers pounding away at formal correctness, and the liberal group 
developing a sort of slick facility in which words substitute for thought, 
almost no one is concerned with the quality of prose. It is this forgotten 
element of good writing which Mr. Biaggini brings sharply to our atten- 
tion. Teachers of creative writing, college Freshmen instructors, and 
those who train English teachers would do well to give this book a careful 
reading and a fair trial in their classes. 

On the negative side, it must be admitted that the book falls far short 
of the ideal for American classrooms. The author is clearly a literary 
snob; he worships John Bunyan and sets up Pilgrim’s Progress as the 
standard against which to measure contemporary writing. As a result 
he discovers that “most of our common reading is of such a debased 
quality that the majority of readers do not recognize pure English when 
they read it.” The exercises, in general, lean heavily upon the standard 
English classics, in unfair contrast with modern writing, or in many cases 
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offering difficulties of vocabulary and idiom. Such a book as this, how- 
ever, written by American teachers, and employing a range of modern 
selections for criticism, might well revolutionize the teaching of composi- 


tion in America. 
ROBERT C. POOLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE’ 


To remark that literature reflects life and in turn influences life is but 
to repeat a statement often made by teachers of English. In Contempo- 
rary Literature, one of the series of books published under the general 
title of “Our Literary Heritage,’ we have an inviting and an admirable 
treatment of this theme. Prepared for use in the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
year, it contains approximately two hundred examples of contemporary 
literature, well proportioned according to the various types—fiction, 
drama, essay, and verse. 

These selections, chosen carefully for interest, craftsmanship, and sig- 
nificance, are grouped not according to type and nationality but accord- 
ing to topics that would appeal to boys and girls: “Man in the World,” 
“Man in Society,” “Man at Work,” and ‘Man at Play.” Nor does in- 
terest cease with the unit headings, for under these one finds such topics 
as “Out-of-the-way Places,” “England and America,” “Handicapped 
Members of Society,” “Daily Round of Work,” “Curious Ways of 
Making a Living,” “Men against the Sea and Sky,” “Romance,” “‘Hu- 
mor,” and ‘‘Adventure.”’ 

Extreme care has been exercised both in the selection of authors and 
in the choice of material such as will appeal to the wide range of interests 
and abilities found in any high-school class. Without sacrificing literary 
merit, the compilers have included material suited to older adolescent 
reading and have never lost sight of their treble aim of familiarizing their 
readers with the best of contemporary writing, of stimulating the reading 
habit, and of developing a more mature appreciation of and a desire for 
better literature. In skimming the pages, one is reminded of such works 
as Somerset Maugham’s Traveller’s Library and feels that here is not 
merely another textbook, but a companion of the road. 

To aid both teacher and student, there is the very readable Introduc- 


* Blankenship, Lyman, and Hill, Contemporary Literature. “‘Our Literary Heritage 
Series.’”” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 
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tion, ‘Some Observations on Contemporary Literature,” together with 
brief introductions prefacing each unit, and biographical sketches, alpha- 
betically arranged, at the end of the volume. To stimulate thinking, 
there are helpful suggestions for class activities, with frequent references 
for correlation and enrichment, to such fields as science, art, and music, 
and additional bibliography for further reading. 

In format, also, the book is attractive. The paper, the legible type, 
and the page headings are invitations to read for enjoyment; and from 
the well-arranged Table of Contents to the Index of Authors it seems the 
high-school student’s own book. Complete as it is, Contemporary Litera- 
ture is adapted to use either in the large high school with a well-equipped 
library or in the small high school handicapped in library facilities. 

It offers an excellent introduction to the further reading of contempo- 
rary literature. Here is a book that pupils will enjoy, a book in which 
they can “experience literature’’—one in which they can find “literature 
as exploration.” 

MARGARET GILLUM 


LABORATORY SCHOOL, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TERRE HaAuTE, INDIANA 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
F. O. B. Detroit. By Wessel Smitter. Harper. $2.50. 


The author, himself a former factory worker, says, “Sometimes at the end of the 
day, I would stand near the wide factory gate and look at the faces of the men as they 
hurried out.”” He was haunted by what he saw and he poured out his understanding of 
the lives of his fellow-workers in this book. The background is the Holt automobile 
factory; two men are the central characters. Russ, who loves nature, quiet, and inde- 
pendence, hopes to be a clam-digger and own his own shack; and Bennie, a conformer, 
is his chum. Then Russ marries a taxi-dancer—a nice girl—and life grows difficult. 


Grandma Called It Carnal. By Bertha Damon. Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 

““My sister Alice and I were being brought up by Grandma Griswold because we 
had been left orphans.”’ Grandma, of ‘“Mayflower” descent, loved Ruskin and Thoreau 
and hated modern improvements. A companion for Life with Father and With Malice 
toward Some. 
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To the Market Place. By Berry Fleming. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 

Reminiscent of Listen Little Girl before You Go to New York is this story of restless, 
ambitious boys and girls who seek life in New York City. Berry Fleming understands 
the emotional uprooting, the dangers, and success for the few. There are pathos in 
Carolyn’s life and philosophy in the closing line, ‘When the waves get fluttery you may 
want an anchor.” 


The Wayfarer. By Shirley Seifert. Mill. $2.50. 

John Cotter’s father had defied his own wealthy Massachusetts whaling-merchant 
father and emigrated to a New York farm. The love of horses was in John’s blood, 
and throughout his adventurous life, even in the Civil War, he never lost it. The story 
of his life has a charm of wholesomeness and adventure that makes it very readable. 


The Valiant Woman, By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. $2.50. 

A Sussex village furnishes the background. The Squire was forced to dispose of a 
part of his estate and sold Trulilows to outsiders, the Reddingers. When gossip raged 
and temptation came, Mrs. Reddinger was a valiant woman and stuck to her erring 
husband because, she said, “It is my job,” although she might have chosen a happier lot. 
Derelicts. By William McFee. Doubleday. $2.50. 

This philosophical story of adventure is unusual in its method of character develop- 
ment. Mr. Spenlove, who had sailed the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Caribbean seas 
until he knew “practically every wave,” tells Mrs. Colwell all about his friend Captain 
Rensom, who married Mrs. Colwell’s niece. Very subtly the author develops Mr. 
Spenlove, while Mr. Spenlove develops Captain Rensom. 

To Remember at Midnight. By Michael Foster. Morrow. $2.50. 

The author of American Dream has created some very touching characters in Ann 
Parnet, the daughter of a vaudeville actress now dead; William Henry, her father, who 
lived in delusions of grandeur; and the people they met. Ann’s childhood is related 
with poetic skill, while her stage experiences are both romantic and realistic. 


Garland of Bays. By Gwyn Jones. Macmillan. $3.00 

Gwyn Jones is a lecturer in English language and literature at the University of 
Wales. Robert Green, adventurer, profligate, dramatist, poet, novelist, the Puritan 
(in ideals) hero of this robust Elizabethan-period novel, died at thirty-four, a victim 
of a dissolute life. He is remembered for his ““Conny-catching Pamphlets” and “Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay.” At his death he said, “When I am dead, crown me with a 
garland of bays.” 

A propos of Dolores. By H. G. Wells. Scribner. $2.50. 

Stephen Wilbeck, a philosophical husband, tells the story of himself and his silly, 
vindictive wife, Dolores. A first wife made way for Dolores, but Wilbeck is cheerful 
about that, as he is whimsical, pensive, entertaining about everybody and everything 
which comes his way. 

As Once You Were. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

If Winter Comes, the author’s big, popular success, was published in 1921. Mr. 
Exceat found himself at fifty a bachelor of means. Seeing an advertisement of a country 
house, he became obsessed with the idea of purchasing the house and having again the 
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pleasures and experiences of youth which he remembered with rapture—and adding 
those which he had missed. He tried out the plan with unforeseen consequences. 


Wolf among Wolves. By Hans Fallada. Putnam. $3.00. 

Readers will remember Fallada’s Little Man, What Now? The scene of this im- 
portant book is Germany in 1923. The hero, Pagel, is a weak young gambler eking out 
a living in the horror of Berlin; when he secures a small job on a country estate, re- 
sponsibility and country life make a man of him. The book is very long, with many 
other characters and unforgettable situations. 


Dynasty of Death. By Taylor Caldwell. Scribner. $2.75. 

Joseph Barbour was an upper servant in an English squire’s household and caretaker 
of the squire’s fine collection of firearms. He had produced a wet-resistant gunpowder. 
His brother in America owned, with one Bouchard, a small firearms and gunpowder 
factory and, hearing of the new powder, he sent tickets for Joseph and family to join 
him in America. Ernest, Joseph’s older son, was thrilled, and from that moment he was 
consumed with a passion for power; but Martin, the younger son, remained an idealist. 
Barbour and Bouchard embarked upon a career—a dynasty of death. 


Testament. By R. C. Hutchinson. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 


Mr. Hutchinson says, “The main theme is the story of a rebel, one who resisted 
cruelty wherever and in whatever shape he found it, and finally fell victim to that 
cruelty, but not without passing on the light that was in him.” Anton Scheffler, a 
Russian count, was a pre-war lawyer in St. Petersburg and a World War officer court- 
martialed for refusing to lead wounded, unfit men back into service. His story (too 
long) is that of a man who loves his fellows, fighting valiantly against overpowering 
odds to retain his personal integrity. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1938. Edited by Harry Hansen. 

Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

The first prize of $300 was won by Albert Maltz for “The Happiest Man on Earth. 
The second prize was awarded to a young Negro writer, Richard Wright, for ‘Fire 
and Cloud”’; the third, to John Steinbeck for “The Promise.” There are fifteen stories. 
The story which won first prize is very short, intense, packed with drama and social 


” 


implications. 
The Trouble with Tigers. By William Saroyan. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The thirty-year-old author of ““The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze’ 
presents a volume of engrossing stories some of which are in a new vein but all un- 
mistakably in the Saroyan manner, “‘... . death, the tiger following each who lives, 


’ 


brother.” 
Collected Poems, 1918-1938. By Genevieve Taggard. Harper. $2.50. 

Miss Taggard writes, “I hope I have written poetry that relates to general experience 
and the realities of our time... .. I hope my poetry is full of joy and affirmation.” 
Riders at the Gate: A Volume of Verse. By Joseph Auslander. Macmillan. $1.75. 


“T cannot find my tongue with clever men, 
Nor write my time nor wrestle with the age; 
I turn to autumn and this evening’s rain, 
And put them on a page.” 
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They Found a Way. By Iveagh Hunt Sterry and William H. Garrigus. Stephen 

Daye Press. $3.00. 

“Connecticut’s restless people,” in the early days found a way to do the things they 
were determined to do. They sold brass warming-pans in the Tropics and wooden 
nutmegs to those who would buy them, and grandfather’s clocks; they found a way 
or made it. The authors say that Connecticut has a toehold on the future. We hope 
she has. 


Lords of the Press. By George Seldes. Messner. $3.00. 


“The facts about the most powerful anonymous group of men in America’? answer 
to some frightful questions that have begun to worry thoughtful citizens. It shows 
that the most vital question of all is not, Can it happen here? but, Can it be prevented 
here? Americans generally assume that we are safe. This assumption is considered, by 
men and women who have seen things happen in Europe, a grave danger. Seldes gives 
an unbiased but critical analysis of the leading newspapers of the United States. He 
shows to what extent our press is “free, bought, yellow, or scared,” and points out the 
methods by which the “‘lords” who control the press dictate their policies to those who 
run the newspapers. 


A Puritan in Babylon: The Story of Calvin Coolidge. By William Allen White. 

Macmillan. $3.50. 

The author, editor of the famed Emporia Gazette, in ““By Way of Preface” discusses 
his personal acquaintance with Coolidge, the help which Mrs. Coolidge gave him in 
understanding the then president, the friends, neighbors, and newspapermen who as- 
sisted him. “From the Museum That Was Vermont,” says his first chapter heading: 
from such a home, such a village, such a time, with such forebears came this ‘“‘“museum 
piece.” But Mr. White writes with great sympathy and respect of “this drab colorless 
figure . . . . who cherished the noblest purpose he knew.” 


Twenty Years’ Armistice, 1918-1938. By William Orton. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50. 

Perhaps, says Orton, a review of the records of these years may reveal what is 
wrong. He looks toward a reconstruction based upon peace instead of war, and be- 
lieves that a study of the past may reveal an explanation of what has happened and 
the why and how. His book is clearly organized and covers a wide field. Chapter heads 
are significant. 


The Compleat Smuggler: A Book about Smuggling in England, America, 
and Elsewhere—Past and Present. By Jefierson Farjeon. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Farjeon is a famous writer of detective stories, and smuggling appeals to his 
imagination. He has so planned this book that it may be read by bits and without con- 
tinuity. “Smugglers” bring to the minds of most of us adventurous seamen, Spaniards, 
slave ships—or perhaps our own recent gangster leaders. Farjeon, however, has chap- 
ters on “Smuggling Up-to-Date,” “The American Problem,” and “The Feminine 
Touch.” As a book of adventure, humor, and villainy it is superb. 
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The Great Road. By Frederic Arnold Kummer. Winston. $2.50. 

In a wide band across the fascinating jacket of this book is an Arabian Nights 
picture; and beneath is an outline map showing Mesopotamia, Persia, Bagdad, the 
Euphrates River, Babylon, the Arabian Desert, the Tigris River, and Armuz, with 
across the whole, a central line, marked “The Great Road.” “The Great Road is prob- 
ably the oldest and most romantic of all man’s many highways.” Travelers, Abram 
and his father, Terah: Egyptians, Assyrians, Hittites, the Pharaohs, the Queen of Sheba, 
down through the ages they come toward those days when many nations fought 
“to end war.... but that day was not yet.” 


Philosopher’s Holiday. By Irwin Edman. Viking. $2.75. 

A well-beloved Columbia University professor writes with charm about quaint and 
serious experiences of his own life. It has a delightful Jmportance of Living flavor. No- 
vember selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Horace Mann at Antioch. By Joy Elmer Morgan. National Education Associa- 
tion. $2.00. 

An account of the lesser known period in the life of Horace Mann when he was 
president of Antioch College. The full text of Mann’s dedicatory and inaugural ad- 
dresses, his baccalaureate addresses, his sermons, and other material relating to his 
life are included. 


Subject Index to High School Fiction. By Jeanne Van Nostrand. Preliminary 
ed. American Library Association. $0.75. 
An annotated list of fiction for high-school pupils classified under a long list of 


topics from “Actors” to “Yucatan.” 


The Pronunciation of Vowel Sounds. By Effie Georgine Kuhn. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.60. 

The report of an experiment in measuring and improving the pronunciation of 
vowel sounds by college Freshmen. Dr. Kuhn found that the use of practice material 
with content interesting to the students was of no greater value in improving specific 
speech abilities than was practice material with uninteresting, disconnected sentences. 


Proceedings of the Seventy-sixth Annual Meeting of the National Education Assoct- 
ation Held in New York City, June 26-30, 1938, Vol. LX XVI. National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The proceedings, addresses, and discussions of the general sessions of the N.E.A. 
convention and of the many affiliated educational organizations and departments. 


American Place Names. By Alfred H. Holt. Crowell. $1.75. 
The pronunciation of place names in the United States is given by means of amusing 
rhymes. Mr. Holt specializes in the queer names. 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Grammar for Everyday Use. By Helen Fern Daringer. World Book. $1.00. 


This compendium of English grammar is functional in the sense that it is limited to 
those problems which pupils encounter in speaking and writing. Little or no attention 
is given to items of debatable usage or to subtle grammatical distinctions. The organi- 
zation is essentially traditional, the first part dealing with problems of syntax and the 
second with the forms and uses of individual words. One chapter deals with matters of 
speech that require special care, such as double negatives, comparative and superlative 
degrees of adjectives and adverbs, and words requiring certain prepositions. 


Sea Adventure. Edited by Raymond McFarland. Harper. $1.20. 

An attractive volume of the finest sea stories for young people, with an occasional 
sea poem like Masefield’s “Sea Fever’ and Willard’s “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep” included by way of variety. Masefield, Melville, Dickens, Kingsley, Stevenson, 
Dana, and Beebe are among the authors represented. 


War or Peace. Edited by Alfred Brant and Frederick Houk Law. Harper. 
$1.20. 

This timely collection of short stories about war reveals its horror and stupidity 
through a series of unforgettable scenes. The selections are from such contemporaries 
as Hemingway, Jack London, Remarque, and such writers of yesterday as Voltaire, 
Tolstoy, and De Maupassant. Each selection is followed by questions for class discus- 
sion and a series of problems under the heading “Applications to Life.” 


They Also Serve. By Merrill Bishop and Arda Talbot Allen. Austin, Tex.: 
Steck Co. $1.00. 
A supplementary reader designed for the early high-school years. The stories com- 
prising this volume dramatize the ordinary occupations and seek not only to promote 
the enjoyment of good reading but to create respect for all labor, skilled or unskilled. 


The Happy Autocrat: A Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 
A delightful children’s story of the life of Oliver Wendell Holmes, both as a literary 
figure and as a medical scholar. This is rich background material for pupils in the 
junior and senior high school years. 


Book and Library Plays. Edited by Edith M. Phelps. Wilson. $2.25. 

Plays for elementary and high-school use based upon themes dealing with books 
and libraries. There are plays dealing with library arrangement, the care of books, 
Book Week plays, and plays for the bookshop party. 
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ING OLD AND NEW 


Price $1.25 


The latest addition to 





NOBLE’S COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 





Here is an excellent new High School text edited by Helen 
E. Harding, M.A. It includes Shakespeare’s HAMLET, 
Sophocles’ ELECTRA, and O’Neill’s BEYOND THE 
HORIZON. .... Three great tragedies by the greatest 
playwrights of their time. 

In addition to the complete version of these famous plays, 
the book includes a copious introduction, footnotes, and 
biographical and background material tracing the develop- 
ment of tragedy from its beginnings in Greece through the 
Elizabethan period to the modern theatre. 

Many beautiful full-page illustrations, including per- 
formance photographs from current Broadway productions, 
make this book especially interesting to the students. 





Order your “on approval” copy today 








NOBLE anv NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, on approval, a copy of Tragedies—Old and New. I will either pay 
for this book or return it within 10 days. It is understood, however, if the book is 
adopted as a class text and a quantity ordered for the students, the original copy may 
be kept as a free desk copy. 


Name... 


Position____.. 
Address...._... 


() Please send me also a free copy of your new booklet No. 7, describing all seven of 
the Comparative Classics. 














